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THE PERSONAL ENDINGS OF THE HITTITE VERB. 


[The article is an attempt to trace the connection of practically the 
entire system of Hittite verb-endings with the primitive Indo-European 
as known before the discovery of Hittite, instead of assuming the latter 
to have retained a very large proportion of pre-Indo-European elements. ] 


There are only a few elements' of the Hittite conjugation 
which cannot be traced to some IE source with plausibility. If 
there are nevertheless numerous difficulties and uncertainties in 
the interpretation of its verb forms, the cause usually lies in 
the existence of several possibilities rather than in the absence 
of any probable explanation. This condition is due to the am- 
biguities of the cuneiform system of writing as well as to far- 
reaching phonetic changes. Thus the syllable variously repre- 
sented by ta or da may represent IK ta, da, tha, dha, to, do, tho, 
and dho, and although some of these possibilities are usually 
eliminated by comparison and in other ways, yet there are 
enough left to warn us against being too certain that the first 
suggestion which comes to the mind must be the right one. 

In the second place, varying interpretations result from a 
fundamental difference of point of view as to what we are to 
assume as to the relation of Hittite forms to those of the other 
IE languages when Hittite stands by itself. The general accept- 
ance of Forrer’s doctrine? that Hittite separated from the Indo- 
European at an earlier time than the other IE languages, has 


*Such are e. g. the rare voluntatives in -lw (1. pers. sing.) and -la 
(1. pl.), the 2 of which suggests nothing whatsoever in other IE 
languages. 

*Cf. Forrer, Mitteilungen der deutschen Orientgesellschaft 61.26; 
Sturtevant, TAPA 60. 25 ff. 
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led e. g. to the tacit assumption that Hittite evidence is normally 
on a par with the combined evidence of all the other IE lan- 
guages. It has led, at least in practice, to Sturtevant’s establish- 
ing a pre-Indo-European Indo-Hittite * language in the recon- 
struction of which Hittite furnishes the all-important evidence. 
But here serious misgivings arise as to the principles of recon- 
struction involved. The fact that Hittite separated before a 
number of changes took place in the other IE languages, does 
not mean that wherever Hittite stands alone the other languages 
were the innovators. To make such an assumption even in 
practice is a petitio principit which leads to reconstructions of 
which only a small part give promise of being true. On the con- 
trary, on every single point involved it is necessary to weigh the 
probability of Hittite being the innovator, and whether it is not 
possible to derive the Hitt. form from what is already known 
about the primitive IE. Whenever we can see our way clear to 
such a derivation the chances of being right are decidedly better 
than if we assume the Hitt. as an earlier form parallel to IE and 
derive an Indo-Hittite form from this combination. One may 
even go a step farther, and say that unless clear and certain 
examples of Hittite retaining a pre-Indo-European phenomenon 
are much more frequent than now known, the probability is 
much greater that in case of a form not readily interpreted Hit- 
tite is the innovator. In all such instances Hittite is only one 
of the IE languages, the evidence of which is no more important 
than that of Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. 

These considerations are further strengthened by multifarious 
evidence that Hittite, old as its documents are, had already 
reconstructed its entire IE inheritance* in a most astounding 


5 See loc. cit. 27. 

‘A good example of the misleading result of ignoring this fact in the 
pronominal field is the theory which Sturtevant, JAOS 47.174 ff., pre- 
sents concerning the IE stem *to-, which he identifies with Hitt. tas 
ace. tan in spite of the fact that Ungnad, ZA Neue Folge 2, 104, and 
Friedrich, ib. 289-296, have convinced him that the latter is a con- 
traction of the particle ta with the enclitic pronoun -as. Sturtevant 
assumes that consequently the IE pronoun *to- was only beginning to 
develop when Hittite separated, and the paradigm as we know it was of 
a later age. That this cannot be correct is shown by the remnants of 
the archaic pronoun sas (Delaporte 39f.), which has the acc. sam and 
neuter pl. se among its forms. Now nobody could possibly doubt that 
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and thoroughgoing way. This is particularly true of its verbs, 
the first examination of which might lead us to imagine that its 
two tenses of the indicative, imperative, and a few verbal nouns 
represent the most primitive IE (or IH) verb paradigm. Never- 
theless a deeper penetration into the Hittite reveals to us the 
fact that its verb system is full of the wreckage of the older IE 
verb system as known to us from the other languages. Thus we 
find in the present medio-passive remnants of the IE past or 
secondary endings as well, and in the single Hitt. preterite tense 
there are traces of the IE imperfect, s-aorist, and perfect tenses. 
To take another instance, the fact that the Hitt. verb knows no 
dual might lead us’ to believe that the IE dual did not develop 
till after the separation of Hittite, but here even general con- 
siderations of probability protest, for the dual is a very primitive 
category which we expect to recede rather than advance at this 
comparatively late age. Then too we find an actual trace of it 
in the 1. pers. plural ending -weni, the -we- of which is the IE 
-we Skt. -va of the 1. pers. dual, and we can be sure that Hittite 
made a plural out of the dual rather than that the others made a 
dual out of the plural. To take one more instance, Hittite shows 
no trace of the subjunctive, but we cannot draw any conclusions 
from this as to the age of the mode, for granted its existence, its 
disappearance in Hittite would be almost a foregone conclusion, 
since the wiping out of the differences between the vowel quanti- 
ties > caused the subjunctive to lose its identity in the thematic 
conjugation where in other languages the difference was most 
clearly marked. Following out such lines of reasoning, it appears 


the distribution of forms between the IE stems in to- and so- as found 
e. g. in Gr. nom. sing. 6 4 76, acc. rév Thy 76, nom. pl. tol raé 74, or in 
Goth. sa sd pata etc., must have been the older state of affairs, for it is 
inconceivable that such an irregular paradigm should have won out in 
the entire IE territory after regular paradigms were in existence. Con- 
sequently the Hitt. acc. san is the IE *tom Skt. tém Gr. rév with its 
initial t- changed to s- by analogy to the nom. sas =IE *so with final 
-s by analogy to other nominatives. Thus Hittite itself points to an 
older period when the IE or, if you like, IH, possessed the pronoun to- 
in the same form as it existed in Greek, Sanskrit, or Gothic, and we 
must consequently draw the conclusion that Hitt. tas has nothing to do 
with the IE pronoun to- except insofar as at a very remote period the 
particle Hitt. ta was ultimately the stem of the pronoun. 

*Cf. AJP 51.258 on the question of the continuance of vowel quan- 
tities in Hittite. 
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that with a few possible exceptions as e. g. the sio-future or the 
augment, the IE verb system-was fully developed before the 
separation of Hittite. As a corollary we have no right to use 
forms in which Hittite differs from Indo-European as recon- 
structed to establish a still more primitive Indo-Hittite form 
unless we have exhausted every possibility of explaining the Hitt. 
form as an innovation on the basis of the IE as already known. 

It is this point of view that justifies my discussion of the per- 
sonal endings of the Hitt. verb system even after their history 
has been largely discussed by others. My attempt to ascertain 
the origin of a form is always based on the presumption that the 
IE as known was the starting point in the great majority of 
instances, and that only rarely could the Hittite be taken as 
descended directly from a pre-Indo-European form. It must also 
be observed that in the explanations offered I differ funda- 
mentally from the point of view of those who see in all the ele- 
ments abstracted by grammatical analysis real entities® with 
original separate existence and real significance. Observation of 
the processes observed in living languages rather indicates that 
patterning of one form after another, usually without any analy- 
sis worth the name, is the ordinary creative process which is at 
the basis of new verbal formations as well as of all others. 

After these preliminary remarks on the presuppositions on 
which this study is based, I proceed to take up the individual 
forms about which there is not yet unanimity of opinion. 


1. The First and Second Plural Active Present. The identity 
of the endings of the Hitt. sing. and third pl. active present, sc. 
-M1, -St, -z, -nzi with the IE -mi, si,’ -tt, -nti® is so clear that 
there could be no discussion. Cf. e. g. the endings of Hitt. 
daski-mi,? daski-si, daski-zz, dasga-nzi ‘take’ with those of 
Skt. bhard-m, bhara-si, bhara-ti, bhadra-nti ‘bear’. The only 


*So e. g. Hirt in his Indogermanische Grammatik. 

7™These are the normal endings of the mi-conjugation. When -té 
appears in the 2. sing., e. g. ep-ti ‘thou takest’ beside the regular ep-si, 
it is carried over from the hi-conjugation (see no. 2), where it was 
regular. 

®So already Hrozny, Die Sprache der Hetither 154 f. 

®In both Hitt. and Skt. the -mi was transferred from the athematic 
also to the thematic conjugation. 

10 Doubling of consonants in Hittite is without etymological signifi- 
cance. 
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needed supplementation of Hrozny’s identification of these 
forms was to establish as regular the sound change ti > zi, for 
which cf. Sturtevant Lang. 4.228f. The Hitt. 2 pers. pl., as 
seen by Marstrander," is also clear enough as to its relationship, 
for the Hitt. -tent of e. g. daski-ttent or dasga-ttent corresponds to 
the Vedic Skt. -thana of vdda-thana ‘ you speak’. The IE form 
probably is -te-ne, i. e. the particle *ne after the regular IE end- 
ing -te found e. g. in Gr. pépe-re. The Hitt. -tent corresponds 
sound for sound, except that its final -1 is scarcely the phonetic 
descendant if IE e, since it does not alternate with e,? but is 
‘rather due to assimilation to the -i of the singular and 3. pl. 

More obscure is the history of the first pl. in -went, e. g. 
dasga-wem, except that -ni was added by analogy to the 2. pl. in 
-tent, and that -we is the same IE -wé that otherwise appears as 
secondary ending of the first person dual, e. g. in the Skt. imper- 
fect d-bharad-va ‘bore’ and the OBlg. aorist vezo-vé ‘ drove’. 
The relation of this dual meaning to the plural of Hittite is dis- 
puted, however, as also the relation of Hitt. -weni to the equiva- 
lent -ment which occurs after u-stems, e. g. in arnu-mmeni ‘ we 
bring’. That the latter contains the IE secondary -me of the 
1 pl. as in Skt. d-bhard-ma, is of course certain, but that -ue 
and -me were mere phonetic variants (Sturtevant AJP 50. 
360 ff.) arising by dissimilation of wwe to ume, is made improb- 
able by the need of assuming that the dual, which belongs to a 
primitive state of language (see introductory remarks), the 
elimination of which usually begins at quite an early date, must 
be supposed to have developed in IE after the separation of 
Hittite. It is therefore more probable that after the loss of the 
dual in Hittite, -we and -me were used promiscuously for a 
while, and were then redistributed according to phonetic princi- 


2. The Present of the hi-Conjugation. Professor Sturtevant, 
Lang. 2.33 f., showed that the IE perfect is represented to a 
certain extent by the present of the Hitt. hi-conjugation. The 


™ Caractére indo-européen de la langue hittite (Christiania 1919) 
p. 91. 

* Cf. Marstrander, op. cit. 121 ff. on Hitt. alternation of e and i. 

**T am not denying the validity of the phonetic law referred to, but 
only its applicability in this particular instance, and even here the 
condition created by it elsewhere led to the redistribution mentioned. 
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' IE perfect thus became a real Hitt. present comparable to the 
Germanic preterite-presents, of which one, sc. Goth. wait Germ. 
weiss Skt. véda Gr. oi8a < *coida (from *woida) was already an 
IE development. The support for this conclusion comes from 
the sing.** endings -ht, -tt, e.g. in da-hhi da-tti da-t ‘ take’, 
which suggest the IE -a -tha -e as found in Skt. véd-a vét-tha 
véd-a or Gr. oi8-a (< With the assertion 
that these are the ultimate source of the Hitt. endings one can- 
not disagree. Nevertheless there are details which may seem 
doubtful. These concern the occurrence of the vowel -t on the 
one hand, and the -h- of the 1. sing. on the other. To begin 
with the simplest instance, the IE -tha of the 2. sing. (Gr. 
oic-6a) should yield Hitt. -ta instead of -ti, and this led 
Marstrander, op. cit. 94f., to derive the latter from IE -dhi of 
the imperative, as in Gr. i-& ‘go’, but not only is a transfer of 
an imperative to indicative usage improbable in itself, but in 
Hittite this explanation suffers still more from the fact that the 
imperative itself does not know -#i. The correct interpretation is 
that of Friedrich, ZDMG 76. 167, sc. that Hitt. -ta < IE -tha 
changed to -tt because of assimilation to the -st of the mt-conju- 
gation, or perhaps also to the 2. pl. -tent of both conjugations. 
The same explanation is readily applied to the 3. sing. in -t 
instead of IE -e, which in Hitt. may appear as e alternating 
with 1, but not as 7 only. Cf. Sturtevant, Lang. 7. 247, on -tt. 
In this case, of course, the main inducing forms were the third 
persons, sc. the sing. in -2t of the -mi conjugation, and the pl. 
-nz of both. 

Also the -1 of the ending -hi of the first person ought to cause 
no trouble, for the IE -a was readily assimilated to the -t of -mi 
and the pl. -ment of both conjugations. However, the h com- 
plicates the situation. Sturtevant assumed an IE (or rather 
Indo-Hittite) -a-hi, which yielded the IE middle ending -ai of 
e. g. Skt. ds-é ‘I sit’ after loss of the h. Cf. his article in Lang. 
4,159 ff., in which he argues that Hitt. h was generally an old 
sound which was lost in IE after the separation of Hittite. 
Here, however, there is danger of building a complex super- 
structure on a very shaky foundation, for any sweeping judg- 
ment as to the origin of Hitt. h is, to say the least, premature, 
although it is quite possible, and certainly cannot be disproved, 


14The plural endings are identical with those of the mi-conjugation. 
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that h may here and there be as old as Sturtevant claims. 
Against accepting his theory in general one should be warned 
not only by the fact that the latter himself pointed out a num- 
ber of instances in which initial Hitt. h- probably corresponds to 
IE bh- (see Lang. 3. 109 ff.), and that therefore one would cer- 
tainly go wrong by putting into another pigeon-hole everything 
of which we do not know the origin, but we also should take 
cognizance of the fact that wherever h is found elsewhere it is 
apt to be a sound of heterogenous and elusive origin, and that in 
a large number of instances it has a graphic value only. Thus, to 
take a single example, the German h represents an IE k& in 
Haber-getss: Gr. kampos Lat. caper, an IE labio-velar k¥ in sehen: 
Lat. sequor; it is part of a digraph to represent guttural spi- 
rants in ich, ach, and auch; it is part of the combination sch 
which represents a single sibilant e. g. in Schwein; it is a mere 
device to mark two consecutive vowels as forming distinct sylla- 
bles in stehen and gehen; and a graphic device to mark a long 
vowel e. g. in Hhre, wahr, Ohr. A priori, we should expect also 
Hitt. h to have a heterogenous origin, and until much more 
information about its origin in reliable instances is accumulated, 
caution against building anything upon an IH origin of fh is 
certainly in order. Thus one may suspect that in a large num- 
ber of instances it is no more than a hiatus avoiding device com- 
parable to the h of Cockney English (e. g. the hillness of Mr. Ill 
for the illness of Mr. Hill)*® or the h in Umbr. stahu < *statio 
or Osc. stahint < *staiént, see Buck Gram. of Osc. and Umbr. 
54. We find Hitt. h occurring between two vowels in a large 
number of instances, and it is significant in this connection that 
it occurs almost regularly between a and a vowel (cf. e. g. 
hahhimas,'* lahhus, mahhan, pahhur, sahessar, taharan, zahhais, 
but almost never between wu and a vowel, for under the latter 
condition the consonantal wu developed, so that there was no 
hiatus to avoid. Cf. e. g. huwantis, kuwalt, luluwait, nuwwa, 
suwaizzi ‘presses out’ (root -su-: Skt. sundti). Coming back 
to Hitt. -hi of the 1. sing., it seems most probable that it arose 
by adding the IE ending -a (changed to Hitt. -c by analogy to 
-2v) to vowel stems, which developed an intervocalic h as a hiatus 


7° Cf. Jespersen, Lehrbuch der Phonetik 95 ff., for a discussion of the 
condition under which this takes place. 
7° Cf. note 10. 
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avoiding device. This h was apparently strong enough to be 
apperceived as a sound and was then transferred also to the 
comparatively few consonant stems of the Hitt. hi-conjugation, 
e. g. ar-ht ‘I arrive’. This spread of the -hi to all verbs of the 
conjugation offered a chance to distinguish everywhere between 
1, and 3 pers. sing., the latter of which also had -i (see above). 


3. The IE Perfect in Hittite. Nevertheless Sturtevant’s deri- 
vation of the hi-present from the IE perfect stands in principle. 
On the other hand, the Hitt. hi-present is not the only heir to 
the IE perfect, for there are equally important traces of the 
latter in the Hitt. preterite tense. Its second person sing. in -ta 
is so clearly the IE perfect in -tha that there is no doubting (cf. 
Friedrich 1. c.). Thus Hitt. es-ta ‘thou wast’ is the Gr. jo-6a 
and the Skt. ds-t-tha. Also of perfect origin is the r-form of 
the 3. pl. in -w (-er), e. g. epp-tr ‘they took’ or es-er ‘ they 
were ’, which is the Skt. ds-tih 17 (< -ur), cf. e.g. Lat. vidé-re 
‘they saw’. See Brugmann, Gr.” 2. 3. 658f. The IE perfect 
was thus treated in Hittite as in Germanic. As the IE present 
perfect became the Germanic preterite-presents, so it became the 
hi-present in Hittite. On the other hand, the IE perfect as pre- 
terite, i. e. the historical perfect, became the Germanic preterite, 
and in Hittite contributed a number of features to the Hitt. 
preterite, although here merged with imperfect and aorist forms. 
The Hitt. thus gives further support to those who, like the writer 
(Lang. 4. 274 f.), maintain that the historical perfect goes back 
to IE times, and that Greek had lost this usage, of which it, how- 
ever, still shows traces in the influence of the perfect on the infle-- 
tion of the sigmatic aorist. We are thus not forced to assume 
that the historical perfect developed independently in practically 
every IE language, and that the surprising similarity of the his- 
tory of the IE perfect in two languages as far apart as Germanic 
and Hittite was accidental. 


4. The Hittite Preterite. That Hitt. -ta of the 2. sing. pre- 
terite and -ir (-er) of the 3. pl. are derived from the IE perfect 
was mentioned above, as also the probability that certain other 
forms are derived from the s-aorist. These are -sta (2. and 3. 
sing.), e. g. au-sta ‘saw’, the 3. sing. in -s, e. g. da-s ‘ he took’, 
and the 2. pl. in sten, as nai-sten ‘ you directed ’, with which cf. 


17 The relation of the various vowels preceding the r is obscure. 
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Skt. d-ndt-s-ta ‘you led’. This is the explanation of Mar- 
strander, op. cit. 84 ff., who, however, erroneously saw traces also 
of the s-futwre. The existence of both s-aorist and s-future was 
doubted by Friedrich, p. 170, but that of the former was accepted 
by various scholars, e. g. Louis H. Gray in Lang. 6. 235. It will 
be worth while to examine these forms more closely to see whether 
other better explanations are at hand. 

One’s first thought about the 2. sing. in -sta is that it might 
have arisen by contamination of the -s of the mi-conjugation 
(see below) and the -ta of the hi-conjugation, but since -s is 
rigidly barred from the latter and -sta is not found in the for- 
mer, there is no point of contact and the explanation is impossi- 
ble. Of the -sta of the 3. sing. we can say that it could not have 
been original under any circumstances, and was an analogical 
form arising from the tendency of the 2. and 3. pers. sing. pret. 
to end alike (see below). As to the -s of the 3. sing., an enticing 
explanation at first sight would be that since -¢ and -s occur 
alongside of each other in the 2. sing. pret., it led to the forma- 
tion also of the 3. sing. in -s alongside of -t. Again the distribu- 
tion of forms objects, for -s of the 2. sing. is found only in 
mi-verbs, and -s of the 3. sing. only in hi-verbs, and there is no 
chance for contamination. The same thing again in case of 
-sten of the 2. pl., which occurs only in the hi-conjugation, 
whereas -ten belongs only to the m1-conjugation, so that it is 
impossible that the coexistence of -sta and -ta in the singular 
hi-verbs caused -sten beside -ten in the plural. 

There is therefore hardly a way out of taking the s in these 
forms as a stem suffix used to form the preterite, and as such it 
can only be the s of the s-aorist. In understanding the reason 
for their existence it is significant that all s-forms belong to the 
hi-conjugation only. At one stage the perfect evidently became 
the regular preterite of the ordinary presents which became the 
verbs of the Hitt. mi-conjugation, but those verbs of which the 
perfect functions as present, sc. those which later constituted the 
hi-conjugation, could not thus differentiate between present and 
past time, and consequently adopted the s-aorist for that purpose. 
In the course of time, however, as clear formal differences devel- 
oped between the old perfect present or Hitt. hi-present and the 
historical perfect which was absorbed into the Hitt. preterite 
tense, the s-preterite was no longer needed and fell into disuse, 
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except insofar as it contributed the s-forms to the composite Hitt, 
preterite of the hi-conjugation. The situation again reminds one 
of Germanic, where weak preterites, e. g. Goth. wissa Germ. 
wusste ‘I knew’, were needed to form a past tense for the pre- 
terite-presents, for in this instance too the perfect forms other- 
wise functioning as preterites were here preempted because of 
their strictly present use. 

The personal endings of the s-forms do not cause any serious 
trouble. In the 2. sing. -sta the -ta is of course the IE -tha of 
the 2. sing. perfect, and the 2. pl. -sten contains the same -ten 
as the mi-verbs, which is itself due to a proportional analogy to 
the primary -tent, sc. -si (2 sing. pres.): -s (2. sing. pret.) 
== -tent (2. pl. pres.) : -ten (2 pl. pret.). In the 3. sing. in -s 
we must of course assume the dropping of the personal ending -t, 
although a sound change of final -s¢ to -t is not otherwise known. 
Although this is not an unreasonable assumption, it would be 
desirable to find confirmation of the sound change elsewhere. 

The singular endings of the Hitt. preterite of mi-verbs are 
largely the normal IE secondary endings, which, since stem- 
formation of Hitt. presents and preterites are normally identi- 
cal, argue that also the IE imperfect played a part in the devel- 
opment of the Hitt. preterite. The -s of the 2. sing. daske-s 
‘thou tookst’, is that of the Skt. imperfect d-da-da-h, ‘thou 
gavest ’, and Gr. é-Ave-s ‘ wert loosing ’, and the -¢ of the 3. sing. 
daski-t ‘he took’, is that of Skt. d-da-da-t or Gr. édve < 
*éhve-r. The first sing. in -wn or -nun is based on the IE -m of 
e. g. Skt. d-bhara-m Gr. é-depo-v ‘ bore’, with various analogical 
formations under the influence of the numerous presents in 
-nu-,® for which see Delaporte Gram. 62f. Thus the original 
1. sing. of ar-nu-, ‘bring up’, was *ar-nu-n, of hatra-, ‘ write’, 
*hatra-n, but the latter was changed to hatra-n-wn by analogy 
to the former, and ultimately this added -wn returned to *ar-nu-n 
to form arnu-n-un. On the other hand, e. g. epp-un, ‘I took’, 
added the -un of *arnu-n not to the finished 1. sing., but to the 
root ep(p)-. The -hun of the first sing. of the hi-conjugation, 
e. g. ne-hhun, ‘ directed ’ is a contamination of -hi of the present 
and -un of the imperfect. 


18 So first Hrozny 156. Gray, Lang. 6. 230, thinks of a phonetic change 
of -dm to -un, but there is no support for this as far as the vowels are 


concerned. 
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The 2. pl. of both conjugations was discusssed above. The 
1. pl. in -wen beside the present -went is due to a similar analogy 
as -ten beside -tent in the 2. pl., and may be patterned directly 
after the latter, e. g. harntk-wen, ‘ we destroyed ’, beside harnik- 
went, ‘destroy’ after the 2. pl. harnik-ten beside harnik-tent. 
After u, as may be expected, we find -men, e. g. au-(m) men, 
‘we saw’. This -men looks so much like the Greek pev of both 
primary and secondary tenses, e. g. 5i-do-yev and é-di-Sopev ‘ we 
give’ and ‘ we gave’, that it suggests the possibility of identity. 
If this is right the assumption of above analogy is not correct, 
for we can hardly push this process back to IE times, which can- 
not be proved to have had the presupposed primary ending -menit. 
However, the Gr. -wev in place of the expected *-ye from the IE 
secondary -me is easily explained as receiving the added -v by 
analogy to the -v of the 1. pers. sing., e. g. é-fépo-pev after é-pepo-v, 
so that it is probable that the resemblance of Hitt. -men and Gr. 
pev is accidental. 

In the 2. and 3. pers. sing. Hittite, in addition to the old IE 
forms mentioned above, shows a variety of alternative forms 
which seem bewildering until we notice that there is a tendency 
of each verb to take the same ending in both persons of the pre- 
terite tense, so that forms characteristic of the 2. person go to 
the third and vice versa. Note e. g. the following forms which 
have both values: i-ja-at ‘made’, u-it ‘came’, pe-e-hu-te-rt 
‘brought’, ep-ta ‘took’, es-ta’® ‘was’, ku-en-ta ‘struck’, 
harnik-ta ‘ destroyed ’, mem-ista ‘ said’, upp-esta ‘ sent’, au-sta 
‘saw’. 

Since the provenance of all of these endings is not obscure in 
itself, and has already been discussed except in one instance, 
everything is explained if we can explain the above-mentioned 
tendency itself. I suggest the following as the most probable 
starting point.2° During the time that IE -tha of the 2. sing. 
had not yet become -ta, its association with the 3. sing. in -t 
caused the latter to become -ta. Subsequently -tha also became 


7° In view of this general tendency there is no advantage in the as- 
sumption of Marstrander p. 93 and Friedrich p. 167 that e. g. es-ta is 
an imperfect spelling for *es-t, all the less since forms like da-s (no. 4) 
seem to imply the dropping of final -¢ after s. 

*° That there are also other possibilities when conditions are as com- 
plex as in this instance, would appear to be self-evident. 
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-ta by phonetic change, and thus the starting point for above 
tendency came into existence. Why some verbs use -ta (both 2. 
and 3. person in origin) and others -¢ (an old 3. person) usually 
cannot be determined, except insofar as Forrer, ZDMG 76. 211, 
has shown that -¢ occurs after a vowel and -ta after a consonant, 
which has a tendency to equalize the length of these forms. It 
is also self-evident that -sta is necessarily confined to the hi- 
conjugation. 

5. The Medio-Passive Present. The entire medio-passive sys- 
tem of Hittite and its connection with the IE has just been dis- 
cussed by Sturtevant in Lang. 7. 242-251, where, largely after 
Hrozny, Actes du Premier Congres International de Linguistes 
155-164, he musters a number of forms not found in Delaporte 
and arranges them all in a table with three columns: 1) forms 
without -¢ or -ri, 2) forms with -t#, 3) forms with -ri. His 
conclusion is that the chaotic Hitt. condition reflects the original 
state of affairs, for “it is difficult to see how so complicated and 
cumbrous a mechanism could develop out of anything resembling 
one of the IE medio-passive systems.” On this foundation he 
builds up a theory that the medio-passive was not only of late 
nominal origin, but that it still resembled the noun-system at 
the end of the IH period. However, in the light of my intro- 
ductory remarks the reasons will appear why it will be difficult 
to follow Professor Sturtevant in this respect. While it is quite 
possible that the medio-passive system as well as the entire IH 
verb system is ultimately of nominal origin (cf. Hirt, IF 17. 39, 
Idg. Gram. 5.84), I am sure that such conclusions for as late a 
period as the one with which we are dealing cannot be deduced 
from the Hitt. system, that on the contrary its medio-passive 
can be shown to have developed from the IE medio-passive as 
ordinarily reconstructed, and that its complexity is due to com- 
peting analogical formations built upon the inherited forms. 
Furthermore, the fact that Hittite uses secondary middle end- 
ings in the present does not justify the conclusion that these 
endings were not associated with past time when Hittite sepa- 
rated from the IE, but the presumption is that the distinction 
between primary and secondary endings was wiped out in the 
same way as e. g. in the Latin medio-passive. A common cause 
to both languages was the loss of the augment and consequent 
loss of distinction between present and past in so many forms 
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of the present system, that also the other endings were used 
promiscuously before some of them disappeared because useless. 

I first take up the forms without -ti or -rt, which represent 
the ordinary IE medio-passive, and are in fact as close to the 
latter as those of other IE languages. The third persons are 
direct descendants of the IE secondary forms, as first suggested 
by Hrozny, Spr. der Het. 156. The -ta of the singular is IE -to 
Gr. -ro Skt. -ta, cf. Hitt. ar-ta ‘rises, stands’ with Gr. dp-ro 
‘arose’ and Skt. dr-ta ‘rose’. In the plural Hitt. -anta is IE 
-onto if thematic, but else -nto Gr. aro Skt. -ata, e. g. with Hitt. 
es-anta ‘ they sit’ cf. Gr. 7-aro (imperf.) ‘they were sitting ’= 
Skt. ds-ata. Also the 2. pl. is clear enough, and e. g. in Hitt. 
iya-dduma ‘ you are going, traveling’ -dum- is the weak grade 
of IE -dhuem Skt. -dhvam e. g. in dd-dhvam ‘ you were sitting ’ 
(cf. Sturtevant, p. 245), while the final -a was carried over from 
the forms in -anta and -ta. It thus became characteristic of the 
Hitt. present medio-passive to end in -a, so that it was also 
carried over to the 1. sing. in -ha. Whatever was the stage in 
which the IE -at of Skt. ds-é ‘I sit’ entered Hittite, it was 
changed to -a after -nta, -duma, and, most of all, after -ta of the 
3. sing., while the h here too, as in -ht of the 1. sing. active, was 
a hiatus-avoiding device and -ha thus arising was then traus- 
ferred by analogy to consonant stems like tapar-ha?! ‘I govern’. 
The 2. sing. in -ta, e. g. pahhas-ta, is readily explained as a con- 
tamination of the two IE secondary endings, sc. -so of Gr. 
é-gépe-o or Lat. sequere (*-sa in Hitt.) and -thés of Skt. 
d-di-thah (Hitt. *-tes). Also in the 1. pl. contamination explains 
forms like ar-wasta, and Sturtevant was much nearer to the 
right interpretation when he assumed -wasta was a cross between 
-uos and a middle ending -vedha. His objection (Lang. %. 245) 
that for -uedha there is no convincing evidence is valid enough, 
but the principle holds good by substituting other forms as the 
basis of contamination. The IE ending for the first person pl. 


*1 The fact that in the medio-passive -h- could occur only in the 1. 
pers. (-ta of the 3. sing. began with a consonant) may have been the 
deciding influence which brought it about that in the active of the hi- 
conjugation -hi establishes itself in the 1. sing. as opposed to the 3. 
pers. in -i, although, if the above stated theory of their origin is correct 
(no. 2), -hi and -i must have at one time been optional forms for both 
persons, 
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of course was -medhi or -medha, as in Skt. ds-mahi or Gr. 
< This yielded Hitt. *-meta*? (= Toch. -mdt), 
and it was with this that Hitt. -was < IE -wos, after it had be- 
come pl. instead of dual, was contaminated to -wasta. To facili- 
tate this contamination, there existed without doubt m-forms like 
* arnu-masta from u-stems alongside of ar-wasta and the like, so 
that after -mas and *-meta were contaminated to *-masta, -wasta 
could easily follow. The only regular ** form of Sturtevant’s first 
column which is thus not readily explained on the basis of the 
regular IE forms is the alternative 3. sing. in -a, e. g. es-a “ sits’, 
which arose by a proportional analogy in which the oldest of the 
r-endings plays the chief part:** es-a: es-ari= *es-ta;* 
tart. 

The Hitt. -ti forms of Sturtevant’s second column apparently 
have nothing to do with the IE 3. sing. middle ending -taz of Gr. 
di-80-ra, nor should we on the basis of Hittite, isolate this -tat ** 
as an originally significant independent element. Rather were 
the ¢i-forms analogical and due to a series of associations. The 
fact that they often occur with -¢ alongside of -t1 suggests gradual 
accretion rather than old variants of the same element. The -é 
was added to the a-forms because of renewed confusion between 


primary and secondary endings (Hitt. medio-passive preterites 
generally end in -t, see no. 6), and then the -i was in turn added 
because of the association with the -t of all the corresponding 
active forms in -t. As an example, -ta of the 2. sing. first became 
-tat *" through confusion with the past forms in -tat, as ar-ta-t, 


22Tf we assume that Skt. -madhi comes from the former, we could 
explain Hitt. *-mata as having received its final -a by analogy to -nta of 
the 3. pl., but this would not help the Greek, which points to IE -medha 
by all means. 

23 The rare ending of the 3. sing. waran(n) ni ‘burns’ is not explained 
with certainty, but cf. note 40. 

24 See sub no. 7. 

75 An actually occurring form is ar-ta. 

2° Otherwise Sturtevant TAPA 60. 31 f. 

*7In spite of Sturtevant, Lang. 7. 248, I consider it extremely hazard- 
ous even from an a priori standpoint to connect -tat in Hittite with 
IE -tdd of the imperative, for there are too many possibilities both 
phonetically and morphologically to make such an identification any- 
thing more than a mere guess. However, Sturtevant himself does not 
express himself as being certain. 
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then this form in turn became ar-tati after the corresponding 
actives in -st and -tt, as arnu-si or ar-ti. Similarly in the 1. pl. 
e. g. es-uwastatt ‘was seated’ arose by confusion of the past 
form in -wastat with the present in -wasta, and then changing 
-wastat to -wastati through association with the 1. pl. active 
present in -went, while the 3. sing. lukka-tti,* if it really is a 
verb form, arose by assimilating luka-tta ** directly to the active 
present -2t < -tt. 

6. The Preterite of the Medio-Passive. Its method of forma- 
tion can be summarized in a few words. The forms of the sim- 
pler system are made by adding a -t to the complete present 
forms i. e. after the personal ending. Thus with the 1. sing. pres- 
ent tapar-ha cf. the preterite es-hat,”® with the 2. sing. pres. 
pa-hass-ta cf. the pret. es-tat. Similarly beside the 3. sing. pres. 
es-a and ar-ta the pret. es-at and ar-tat. In the 2. pl. the pres. 
iya-dduma contrasts with the pret. kis-dumat, and in the 2. pl. 
the pres. es-anta stands beside the pret. es-antat. Sometimes 
these forms are extended by an -t, e. g. es-hatt 1. sing., ar-tate 
2. sing., es-att and kis-tati 3. sing., iya-wastati 1. pl., kis-antate 
3. pl. These formations differ from every other IE tense forma- 
tion because the tense characteristic follows instead of preceding 
the personal ending, and this fact imperatively forces upon us 
the conclusion that this is a Hittite innovation, and is not, as 
Sturtevant assumes in the article cited above, a particularly old 
remnant of an “ Indo-Hittite ” formation which was lost every- 
where else, nor can we see here, any more than in the present 
forms, in the -ta, -t, -ti old elements with separate existence 
with which the rest of the words were compounded. The real 
explanation of the preterite is surprisingly simple. The -¢ must 
have received its meaning from an older use by adaptation, and 
it can be naught but the -¢ of the 3. sing. secondary ending 
active. It was first transferred by analogy from the 3. sing. pret. 
act. to the 3. sing. pret. middle to mark the laiter as past. Thus 
a way was found to distinguish between es-a-¢ pret. and es-a 
pres., or between es-ta-t and *es-ta (as ar-ta) after such actives 


*® For the question whether these are nominal or verbal forms see 
Sommer, Bo. Stud. 7, 22-32, and Sturtevant p. 247. 

*°The form es-hahat with repeated -ha-, alongside of es-hat, is ap- 
parently under the influence of the 1. sing. pres. in -hahari, as es-hahari, 
for which see note 34. 
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as hatrat-t, arnu-t, ui-t etc. From the 3. sing. the -¢ went to the 
3. pl., e. g. from es-ta-t to es-anta-t beside the pres. es-anta, and 
then to the other forms, so that the -t became the real exponent 


of past time in the medio-passive. y 

To these forms in -¢ an -t was sometimes added through the 
influence of the corresponding present medio-passive r-forms, 
which all (see no. 7) ended in -t. Thus in the 1. sing. es-hat-i 
after es-hart, in the 2. sing. ar-tat-t after *ar-tari (cf. iya-ttari), 
the 3. sing. es-at-t after es-ari, kis-tat-t after *kis-tari (cf. ar- 
tari), the 3. pl. kis-antat-i after *kis-antari (cf. es-antari). 
After one of these forms was once made, it assisted in bringing 
others after it. Thus the entire supposed primitiveness of the 
Hitt. preterite passive disappears,®° and it also is seen to be a 
_ Hittite innovation built upon IE material. 


%. The r-Passwe in Hittite. It will be impossible here to 
discuss the entire history of the IE r-endings of the medio- 
passive, and yet the probable history of the Hitt. forms cannot 
be considered without indicating one’s attitude to the question, 
whether, as e. g. Meillet BSL 32. 3-5 concludes, the entire r-sys- 


8°The free use made of the principle of analogy in explaining the 
building up of new systems on old ones needs no apology in the minds 
of those who have centered their attention on the processes of the living 
languages, and see how the complexity of our associative processes lies 
at the basis of all our speaking, whether we are correctly reproducing 
what others have said before, or whether we are committing blunders 
or making innovations. The only reason for mentioning the fact is the 
attitude of some scholars who are still under the influence of the genera- 
tion of linguists who spoke of “false analogy” and imagined it was 
their duty to leave no stone unturned before resorting to such an ex- 
planation. I am not at all impressed e. g. by the list of mistakes in the 
application of the principles of analogy which is given by Hirt, Idg. 
Gram. 1, 122, for even granted that he is right in his attitude to every 
case discussed, that would mean no more than that it is possible to 
assume an analogy wrongly as much as to assume a sound change or 
ablaut grade that did not exist. Many will agree with the writer that 
the misuse of inventing special sound changes or special ablaut grades 
to account for single words (e. g. Gr. wé beside Lat. nox) is really 
much more to be warned against than the chances of not hitting upon 
the correct analogy when conditions are complex. I would add that 
when e. g. Kretschmer, Glotta 17.238, 19.203, complains about com- 
plex analogies assumed by the writer, he should be complaining about 
the complexity of the processes of language and of the human mind 


itself. 
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tem of Hittite is of IE age, and of common origin with the 
similar systems of Tocharian, Italic, and Celtic, or whether, as 
Brugmann, Gr.” 2. 3. 659 f.,°1 thought, the IE had only the one 
r-form of the third singular, and that the others were patterned 
after this during the separate existence of the individual lan- 
guages. I would say that in spite of the fact that Hittite has 
nearly a complete paradigm of r-forms, yet a closer inspection 
of these forms speaks for the second alternative, for the charac- 
teristic -ri is in every case detachable, i. e. forms without -ri but 
otherwise identical exist alongside of those with it.*? This 
would indicate that most of these forms were secondary and ana- 
logical.** In the 1. sing. cf. tapar-ha and tya-hha-ri,** in the 2. 
sing. pahhas-ta and iya-tta-rt, in the 3. sing. ar-ta = ar-ta-ri and 
es-@ = es-a-ri, in the 2. pl. cf. tya-dduma and sarkaliya-tuma-ri 
and in the 3. pl. es-anta = es-anta-rt. It seems, therefore, that 
the IE 3. sing. without -t- is the starting point, the form found 
e. g. in a volitive sense in the 3. sing. imperative es-aru ‘ he shall 
be seated’, in the Tocharian imperative middle 2. sing., as 
p-kam-ar ‘ carry’ (Schulze-Sieg-Siegling, Toch. Gram. 336), but 
as impersonal 3. sing. subjunctive in Osc. sakrafir ‘let there 
be consecration ’, Umbr. ter ‘itum sit’, Ir. canar ‘ there shall be 


singing’. In Hitt. forms like es-ari ‘he is sitting’ there is no 
trace of volitive meaning, for they function as indicatives, and 
yet their original formal identity with the volitive * forms is 
clear. Leaving the pre-Hittite semantic development to be dis- 
cussed by those who treat the r-endings from the IE point of 
view,** I wish merely to call attention to the fact that the Hitt. 
forms in -aru and ari are an IE inheritance, and that the original 


81 Cf, ib. 583 ff. for the literature of the subject, also Miss Claflin, 
AJP 48, 157 ff., Lang. 5. 232 ff. 

2 Cf. e. g. Sturtevant p. 246. 

88 Also Tocharian has endings without r beside r-endings. However, 
here they were redistributed so that the r-endings are found in the 
present, and those without it in the past tenses. Cf. Schulze-Sieg-Sieg- 
ling, Toch. Gram. 325 ff. 

*4The longer ending -hahari with repeated -ha-, e.g. in es-hahari, is 
due to adding -hari to the finished equivalent form in -ha. 

85 Also Irish knows these forms as indicatives, e. g. conjunct -berar 
-berr absolute berair, cf. Brugmann 664. 

%6 A clear presentation of the probable development in Buck, op. cit. 
178. 
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final vowel -a << IE -o became -t by association, with the corre- 
sponding active in IE -t Hitt. 2¢ as in as-zi ‘is’, and -u by the 
influence of active imperatives in -tw, while the ar may represent 
IE r.*" From this 3. sing. of the type esa-ri the -ri spread first 
to the ¢-form of the same person, e. g. to es-ta-ri beside es-ta, 
from here to the 3. pl., e. g. to es-anta-ri beside es-anta, and then 
to the other forms. That in the third person sing. the propor. 
tion estari: esta = esari: esa gave rise to the last form, was men- 
tioned above. 


8. The Hittite Imperative. The active imperatives are in- 
terpreted without difficulty, and their IE substratum is clear. 
The common imperative 2. sing. without personal ending, found 
e. g. in Lat. et 7 ‘ go’, Gr. é-e ‘ go out’, Lith. ei-k ‘ go’, or in 
Lat. tace OHG dage ‘be silent’, is the ordinary Hitt. form, cf. 
e.g. ep ‘take’, es ‘be’, harntk ‘ destroy’, daski ‘take’, da ‘ take’. 
Occasionally we find a 2. sing. imperative in -¢ in the mi-conjuga- 
tion, e. g. arnu-t ‘bring up’. This Friedrich p. 187 f. would 
explain as from the IE -dhi found in Skt. t-hi Gr. i-@ ‘go’. 
This explanation is clearly wrong because final -1 is not known to 
drop anywhere in Hittite. The correct explanation is analogi- 
cal. Since the imperative 2. pl. was an injunctive and conse- 
quently had the same form as the imperfect indicative without 
augment (cf. e. g. Gr. pépe-re Lat. ferte Skt. bhara-ta ‘bear’ < 
*IE *bhere-te ‘ bear’ or ‘ you were bearing”), it became possible 
to use as imperatives also other past indicatives which originally 
were not so used, and since Hitt. arnu-t was also a 2. sing. past 
indicative, it took upon itself secondarily the function of a 2. 
sing. imperative. This was the easier because in the 2. pl. the 
original identity of form of imperative and past indicative had 
been kept, inasmuch as all changes which affected the latter 
affected the former as well, and so we find -ten in both functions 
e. g. in es-ten ‘be’ or ‘ you were’ and similarly -sten in some 
verbs of the hi-conjugation, e.g. nai-sten ‘ you directed’ beside 
dai-sten imperative ‘ place’. In the third place certain impera- 
tives of the 2. sing. in the hi-conjugation end in -i, e. g. er-t 
‘arrive ’, pahs-i ‘ protect’. Presumably this is the [EH imperative 
in -ei which is found in Gr. Dor. dye ‘lead’, Att. rie ‘ drink’, 
and OLith. vedi ‘lead’. Cf. Brugmann, Gr.* 2. 2. 3. 582. 


87 Cf. e. g. Marstrander 169. 
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The imperatives of the third persons are also clear. The pl. 
in -andu is the Skt. -antu, cf. e. g. Hitt. as-andu ‘let them be’: 
Skt. s-dntu, or Hitt. arnuw-andu ‘they shall bring’ with Skt. 
sunv-dntu ‘they shall press’. With the Hitt. sing. in -du, e. g. 
arnu-ddu, cf. Skt. -tu, as sund-tu. Only in a few forms in u ** 
of the hi-conjugation does the 3. sing. show a special develop- 
ment, e. g. in ar-w ‘he shall arrive’. These are the result of 
proportional analogy. Just as in the mi-conjugation (before -ti 
became -2t) an indicative 3. sing. in -ti corresponded to an im- 
perative -¢w (usually written -du), so in these hi-verbs an im- 
perative in -«% was created beside the indicative in ~t, i. e. -tt: 
-tu = ~u. 

By similar analogies it became possible to form imperatives by 
changing the -t of indicatives to -u also elsewhere, and this led to 
the creation of a series of medio-passive imperatives on the basis 
of indicatives in -~. Thus after the 1. sing. indic. *ar-hahari 
(cf. es-hahari) was made the imperative (or voluntative) ar- 
haharu, in the 3. sing., *kis-tari (cf. ar-tarv) induced kis-taru 
(es-aru 3. sing. represents an old IE form, see no. 7), in the 3. 
pl. cf. the imperative kisantaru with the indic. es-antart. Of the 
other middle imperatives the 2. pl. like es-tumat is syncretistic 
again, and is another instance of using a past indicative as an 
imperative. The most obscure medio-passive imperative is the 
2. sing. in -hut,®® as es-hut ‘be seated’, ar-hut ‘go’. The -t, it is 
true, might well have been brought in by an active imperative 
like arnu-t, and the -w- seems connected somehow with the final 
-u of other medio-passive imperatives, but the -h- in the 2. per- 
son defies explanation. Finally, the occasional addition of -1 to 
middle imperative forms, e. g. seskia-hhuti beside es-hut, kt- 
ddumati beside es-tumat, need occasion no surprise. It is due to 
the influence of indicatives in -t on the corresponding impera- 
tives. 

The residue of Hittite personal endings which have resisted. 
explanation, sc. the voluntative in -lu -la, the 2. sing. impera- 
tive in -hut, the 3. sing. imperative in -nw beside a similar indi- 


8 This -u may be, as e. g. Hrozny p. 159 claims, ultimately a particle 
at the basis of also the Skt. forms in -tu and -ntu, but undoubtedly it 
was no longer felt as such and spread by analogy. 

* Also the imperative 3. sing. waranu is obscure, but see note 40. 
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cative in -nt,*° constitute as small a proportion of unexplained 
forms as those of Sanskrit, Greek, and other better known IE 
languages. These are not sufficient to raise the slightest doubt 
as to the validity of the main principles on which the preceding 
investigation was based. The Hitt. verb system is indeed built 
upon the IE system as we knew it before, and most of its 
peculiarities arose by the decay of the latter and building up by 
analogy new forms out of the old material. As far as the verb 
forms are concerned, Hittite is usually just one of the IE 
languages, and we have no more right to draw conclusions about 
the pre-Indo-European (Indo-Hittite) verb from its forms than 
from those of the other IE languages, for the IE verb had de- 
veloped its essential characteristics before Hittite had separated. 


WALTER PETERSEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


*° To the last two forms it is possible to apply an explanation similar 
to the one offered by Persson, IF 2.253 ff., for the Sanskrit 1. sing. 
imperative active in -dni, as bhérd-ni ‘let me bear’. In the 3. sing. 
pres. middle wara-ni ‘burns’ the wara- may be a form like esa (no. 5, 
7), and -né looks like the IE particle *ne with its final -e changed to -4 
by assimilation to the ri-forms, e. g. es-ari, ar-tari. Whatever was the 
origin of this indicative, the imperative waranu was easily patterned 
after it according to the proportion: waranu: warani = esaru: esart. 
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THE INSCRIBED KERNOS OF DUENOS. 
[An abstract of this article is printed at the close.—Ep.] 


There appeared recently the forty-first,’ forty-second,? and 
forty-third * interpretations of the famous Duenos inscription—- 
all published in the course of a year, 1926, which marks the 
forty-sixth from the date of its discovery in 1880. To no other 
ancient document of extent so inconsiderable has been granted 
such a distinction—a series of reéxaminations conducted at the 
rate of an average of about one per annum over a period of 
almost half a century. 

It might well seem futile, even absurd, to prolong enquiry 
in this narrow field. The last word has surely been said. And 
this is undoubtedly true of the purely philological examinations 
to which the inscription has been submitted. But there is, as 
it happens, another avenue, and one little explored if at all, 
along which light may be sought. All published interpretations 
of the document have come from the hands of experts in lin- 
guistics. Yet, although this is the only early Latin inscription 
that has been found inscribed on pottery, the ceramic side of 
the question, in conjunction with the linguistic, has not yet been 
investigated. Clearly enough, the whole story cannot be told 
till the more purely archaeological side of the question has been 
subjected to examination. It may, e. g., make a great difference 


1E. Goldmann, Die Duenos-Inschrift (Indogermanische Bibliothek, 
III, 8), Heidelberg, 1926. This is a most exhaustive study of the 
inscription and everything pertaining thereto. Unhappily, few will 
accept the author’s amazing conclusions. Inspired with the belief that 
it is the work of a magician, Goldmann attributes to the latter (pp. 
151-170) all the intellectuality and subtlety of mind of which he is him- 
self possessed. None the less the book is a veritable mine of information 
to which I am glad to express my indebtedness. Several of the works 
therein mentioned are not accessible to me. 

2J. A. Placé, L’inscription de Duenos. This small work was printed 
(seemingly privately) at Blois, in the department of Loir-et-Cher. I 
have been unable, in spite of repeated efforts, to gain access to a copy. 
Placé’s version is the only one, I think, with which I am unfamiliar. 

*R. G. Kent, Language, II, 1926, pp. 207-22. The vast bibliography 
of the Duenos inscription is assembled in Goldmann, op. cit., pp. 1-18, 
171-2, et passim, and in Kent, p. 207, notes 1-3. Some few additional 
items appear in O.I.L., I*, 2, fase. 2, 1931, p. 92, no. 4; but the reference 
here given to “ Bayard, Journal des savants, 1927,” is erroneous. 
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in our understanding of the text whether or not we come to 
regard as identical the writer and the potter who fashioned the 
bowl.* Of no small significance is also the problem of the use 
to which a vessel of this kind was put. The purpose of this 
paper is that of reéxamining the question from the ceramic 
point of view. 

The study must needs begin in the potter’s atelier. The so- 
called bowl of Duenos*® (to use the traditional name) consists 
in fact of three small bowls, each “thrown” in a single piece 
on the potter’s wheel and carefully smoothed and polished before 
the firing. The bowls were united to form a triple-vase by the 
expedient of pressing them into soft clay so that they came to 
form, as it were, the three extremities of an equilateral triangle. 
There is thus no communication between bowl and bowl. The 
clay which was employed by the potter contained iron-oxide, 
and the vessel was fired under “incomplete reduction ” circum- 
stances which have left it a dark brown in color.* That is, a 
restricted amount of oxygen was supplied to the kiln, and thus 
dark ferrous-oxide was produced in the clay by the concomitant 
chemical action. Likewise, a certain amount of the pure carbon 
of combustion penetrated the clay.” 

The incised lines of various sorts that are found on many 
ancient ceramic wares which date from the Neolithic Period 
onward were almost invariably made prior to the firing of the 
vases. Still, the adding of such lines to the fired material 
would not be an utter impossibility. In this instance, however, 


*Conway (A.J.P., X, 1889, pp. 445 ff.), one of the earlier interpreters, 
assumes the identity of potter and inscriber; Kent (p. 215), among the 
most recent, doubts it. That a point of such obvious importance should 
have received only cursory notice is indeed strange. If the bowl was in- 
scribed after it was put on the market, the inscription may well deal 
with anything earthly. If the potter added it, the presumption is— 
on the analogy of potters’ inscriptions early and late—that it has to 
do with persons or things within the workshop itself. 

5 The bowl is reproduced by Dressel, Ann. d. Inst., LII, 1880, pl. L; 
Jordan, Hermes, XVI, 1881, pl. facing p. 320; Egbert, Lat. Inscriptions,’ 
1923, p. 16. The best reproductions are found in Goldmann, pls. I and 
II, figs. 1-4; transliteration, fig. 5. 

® See Binns, The Potter’s Craft?, 1922, p. 187; Richter, Craft of Athe- 
nian Pottery, 1923, pp. 29ff. Cf. Binns and Fraser, A.J.A., X XXIII, 
1929, pp. 1 ff. 7 See Walters, Hist. of Anc. Pottery, 1905, II, p. 301. 
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it is quite clear that the inscription was added beforehand, when 
the clay was in a relatively soft condition—perhaps what ceram- 
ists call “leather-hard ”—from the following considerations: ® 


(1) The straight lines of such letters as I, T, M, and N are 
regularly narrower towards the extremities than in the middle, 
which indicates that the graphium was cutting into the clay at 
the middle of the stroke. 

(2) The inscriber has met with no particular difficulty in 
fashioning the rounded letters, O, Q, and D. It is particularly 
to be noted that the S shows but a very slight tendency towards 
angularity, and that too at a time when the flowing-line S was 
not fully established.® 

(3) There are no evident signs of the tool’s slipping and 
scratching the surface accidentally,’® as would be almost certain 
to happen if the writing-surface had been hard and smooth. 

(4) The first row of letters is cut close to the rims of the 
bowls. If the inscription had been cut in the vase after firing, 
the engraver would surely have utilized the rims, wherever pos- 
sible, as stops for his graphium. As it is, the long lines are cut 
down as far as the rims in only two or three instances. 

(5) The inscription is crowded into the upper half of the 
field available. This seems to indicate, as will be observed later, 
that the bowl was never raised from the table during the pro- 
cess of inscribing. A soft condition of the clay is thus betokened. 
If the vase could have been freely handled at the time, we should 
undoubtedly find a much more even distribution of the text 
over the bowl’s surface. 

(6) There are several corrections and even almost complete 
erasures of letters in the document. You cannot make altera- 
tions of this kind on fired clay without the necessity of removing 
a section of the surface. 

The evidence is thus overwhelmingly strong in favor of the 
view that the inscription was made in the clay while it was still 


® Indeed this should be patent to anyone who attempts to inscribe 
the surface of bucchero or similar wares. It calls for much effort to 
make a perceptible mark even with a sharp steel graving-tool. 

® As shown in Cagnat, Cours d’Epigraphie Latine*, 1898, p. 3. 

10 The unusual length of the second I of the first line is due to its hav- 
ing been added as a correction. The same may be true of the first I 
of the last line. 
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soft. The bowl was thus still in the workshop of the potter. 
It follows that the maker of the inscription and the potter must 
be one and the same. It is impossible to conceive of a situation 
where a magician or a writer of imprecations, still less a love- 
sick swain—personages who have, from time to time, figured in 
this controversy—enters a pottery and meddles with a vase 
whose production requires such a degree of expertness and pa- 
tience as that manifested in the workmanship of the Duenos 
bowl. Such a thing is “not done” in ceramic circles, ancient 
or modern, and had it been actually accomplished, the potter 
would have either scrapped the bowl or else would have rubbed 
out the inscription in short order. 

A few scholars have busied themselves with speculations as to 
the use for which the vase of Duenos was intended. Compa- 
retti’s 4 extremely prosaic conjecture marked it as “un vaso da 
unguenti o cosmetici.” One of the most recent writers, Gold- 
mann,” believes that the vessel was a “ Rauchzaubergefass,” 
and that its three cavities were used for the burning of some 
smoke-producing substance. He has not, of course, experimented 
with the theory practically. Kent ** retains an open mind, but 
maintains that, “if we but knew .. . the purpose for which the 
vase was designed, we might interpret the inscription with some 
assurance.” In other words, he thinks that the function of the 
vessel and the inscription which it bears possess a definite rela- 
tion one to the other. He follows Goldmann in the belief that,"* 
“the triple nature of the vase, the fact that it must be turned 
upside-down to read the inscription, the retrograde character 
of the writing, all point to association with some form of magic 
... or to an execration.” 

This may be regarded as a fair statement of the situation as 
it has appeared to a majority of philologists since Conway * 
first wrote about the inscription. Are there, however, any valid 
grounds for entertaining any longer the belief that each of these 
three elements points in the direction of magic? If there are 
not, it would seem that much of the energy that has been spent 
on attempts to interpret the document has been entirely mis- 


11 Comparetti, Mus. Ital. Antich. Classica, I, 1885, pp. 173 ff. 


12 Goldmann, pp. 49 f. 14 Kent, I. c. 
18 Kent, p. 210. 18 Conway, A.J.P., X, 1889, pp. 445-59. 
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directed. Let us consider the claims of the three points of Kent, 
examining them in the reverse order. 

A student of ancient pottery is unable to see any special 
significance in the retrograde nature of the script. There are 
hundreds of analogies that may be adduced from the practice 
of the potters who fashioned Attic red-figured ceramic wares. 
Retrograde inscriptions occur with great frequency on these 
vases, inscriptions perfectly innocent of any magical intent, at 
a date very much later indeed than the time when the practice 
of retrograde-writing had been abandoned in lapidary work. The 
same thing is true of rough-and-ready writing in Latin (and 
the Duenos inscription belongs to this class), as in the case of 
the Praenestine cooking inscription,’® where both right and left 
directions are followed. 

With regard to the upside-down position of the script, Kent 1” 
follows Bergk*® in the conclusion that “the vase was to be 
buried with the mouth downward.” But what evidence is there 
to show that it was purposely buried at all? There was dis- 
covered along with it other pottery of a similar technique, in- 
cluding a bowl of four compartments.*® None of the vessels 
was inscribed but the Duenos bowl. For a much more obvious 
explanation of the position of the writing, we must return to 
the atelier, where we find involved a purely mechanical con- 
sideration. It would have been a ticklish matter to handle freely 
an awkwardly-shaped piece like the Duenos bowl while it was 
still unfired ; and it was then that the inscription was executed. 
What is more or less evident is that the potter merely bent over 
his work while adding the inscription, choosing not even to invert 
the bowl, once the parts of it were assembled. This is virtually 
proved by the position of the lines. The first was added to the 
upper part of the bowl, close to the rims, and thus near to the 
eye of the inscriber. The other two rows of letters were set as 
close as possible to the first, so that the lowest row comes only 
half-way down the side of the vessel. This appears to be the 
only rational ground on which we may account for the presence 
of these phenomena. 


16 O.I.L., I*, 2, 560. 

Kent, p. 210. 

1° T, Bergk, Opusc. Philol. Bergkiana, I, 1884, p. 646. 
See Conway, op. cit., p. 446. 
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Moreover, there is nothing strange or unusual about the form 
of the so-called “bowl.” It is extremely well known to students 
of the history of ceramics, being widely distributed in the ancient 
world and enjoying a certain degree of popularity for many 
centuries.”° Although discovered most frequently in the Cy- 
clades, it occurs in Crete and Cyprus, at Troy, Ialysus, Carthage, 
and in various parts of Greece, particularly Eleusis and Athens; 
in the late Hallstatt culture of the Rhenish Palatinate ; in Japan, 
and even in modern Kabyle pottery. A number of specimens 
have been found in Italy itself.2! There is good evidence to 
show that the type of vessel originated as early as the third 
millennium B. C., and it may be traced down to the time of 
Christ. Indeed, the Orthodox Greek Church still makes use of 
similar “bowls” in its offerings of first-fruits to the Lord.” 
The number of compartments varies greatly—all the way from 
two to two-score.”* There is no apparent preference, in the series, 
for the triple-bowl—a fact which tends to disprove the belief 
that there is anything of magical import in the three compart- 
ments of the Duenos example. 


20 The literature dealing with this vessel, the kernos, is very extensive. 
The following are the most important treatments: Philios, Arch. Eph., 
1885, pp. 171 ff.; Rubensohn, Ath, Mitt. XXIII, 1898, pp. 271 ff.; 
Kourouniotes, Arch. Eph., 1898, pp. 21 ff.; Bosanquet, B.S.A., III, 1896-7, 
pp. 52 ff.; Dawkins, ibid., X, 1903-4, pp. 220 ff.; Xanthoudides, ibid., 
XII, 1905-6, pp. 9 ff.; Pernice, Jahrbuch, XIV, 1899, pp. 71 f.; Hauser, 
Jahreshefte, XII, 1909, p. 92; Monumenti Antichi, XX, 1910, pp. 46 ff.; 
Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, 1923, I, p. 47; Dussaud, Les civil. pré- 
hell?., 1914, pp. 110, 356 ff.; Mayer, Apulien, pp. 114, 163f.; Pagen- 
stecher, Calen. Reliefk., pp. 120 ff.; Dugas, La céramique des Cyclades, 
1925, p. 29. The most complete handling of the subject is that of Couve 
in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s. v. Kernos. The most recent treat- 
ment at length is found in the article of Chapouthier, B.C.H., LII, 1928, 
pp. 293-323, particularly pp. 306 ff. 

21 Seven specimens are mentioned by E. Lattes as having been found 
in Italy (Memor. d. reale Istit. Lomb. d. Scienze e Lett., XIX, 1893, 
p- 101. I have not seen this publication). Other examples, mainly 
unpublished, have been found since 1893. 

22 See Xanthoudides, op. cit., pp. 20 ff. This scholar, recently deceased, 
possessed an extraordinary flair for associating ancient and modern 
Greek institutions. The article here cited is one of unusual interest 
and importance. 

28 For illustrations of kernoi with great numbers of kotyliskoi see 
Ath. Mitt., XXIII, 1898, pl. XIII; B.S.A., ITI, 1896-7, pl. IV. 
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There is no reason to doubt that the Greek name for this kind 
of utensil was kerchnos or kernos,?* a term which is thus defined 
by Athenaeus: *° dyyeiov xepapeody Exov év att@ KoTvAicKoUs 
kexoAAnpévouvs. The word woAAovs may here be taken to signify 
merely a plurality of bowls. Further evidence in explanation 
of the name is found in late writers and in inscriptions of 
the Classical period.2® Much light has been thrown on the 
question of the place of kernoi in the ancient world by the 
labors of archaeologists throughout the last half-century. The 
vessels were an essential part of the paraphernalia employed in 
the worship of the great mother-goddesses;*” they have been 
found in association with the cults of the Eleusinian goddesses, 
with Rhea Cybele, and the Cretan goddesses of agriculture, Dic- 
tynna or Britomartis. Examples of kernoi are known which 
were made of marble and of bronze as well as terra-cotta. In 
the various compartments were placed symbolic offerings of the 
first-fruits of the earth. In the Eleusinian processions, they 
were carried on the heads of certain of the priestesses, sur- 
mounted with candles or lamps.** Perforated covers for the 
bowls have occasionally been discovered. 

There were also votive kernoi, many examples of which have 
been excavated in the vicinity of the Eleusinion at Athens. 
Sometimes, it may be, they were employed as vehicles for offer- 
ings to the dead; but the evidence for the support of this belief 
is slight. A theory is current in some quarters that, inasmuch 
as they present such a wide diversity of structure, while the 
appearance of some is extremely homely, many of our extant 
examples were never intended for sacred uses, but served the 
purpose merely of table-dishes.”® 


*4 Kerchnos is the epigraphic form, kernos the literary. 

25 Athenaeus, XI, 476E. 

26 See especially Ath. Mitt., XIX, 1894, pp. 192 ff. 

27 Xanthoudides, op. cit., p. 19. 

28 See Arch. Anzeiger, 1895, p. 163; Ath. Mitt., 1895, p. 231; ébid., 
1898, p. 295; Couve, op. cit., p. 823, fig. 4267. 

29 As Couve, op. cit., p. 825; Walters, Hist. of Anc. Pottery, 1905, 
I, p. 195; Robinson-Harcum-lliffe, Greek Vases at Toronto, 1930, I, 
p. 264. The Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology has recently acquired 
a kernos of unique type. It comes from Bomarzo near Viterbo and is 
similar in shape to the Duenos kernos, but possesses a handle and a 
spout that communicates with the mouths of the three compartments. 
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The Duenos kernos may or may not have belonged to this last 
category. We simply have no means of knowing the truth of the 
matter, and speculation along such a line would be utterly futile. 
We are justified only to the extent of asserting that it belongs 
to a class of vessels that were devoted to sacral uses. Beyond 
this point it is unsafe to journey. 

From the negative side, however, we may say that there is no 
just cause for connecting the Duenos kernos, gua kernos, with 
any magical rites, still less with the business of imprecation. 
No one can think of denying that, in more than one of the 
sacred systems of antiquity, the line that divides magic from 
true religion is an exceedingly fine one. But in none of the 
numerous studies of the subject that have been made of recent 
years has it been hinted that the kernos ever transgresses its 
own boundary and steps over into the lower sphere. Of the 
hundreds of examples that have come to light in the lands 
washed by the Mediterranean, not a single example, so far as 
I have been able to discover, shows an inscription or a cryptic 
mark even, apart from this solitary specimen. The essentially 
innocent character of the Duenos bowl seems further to be em- 
phasized by the fact that there was discovered along with it, as 
has already been observed, other pottery of a similar technique 
and even another kernos with four compartments. 

In short, if the inscriber had wished to compose a curse on 
the surface of a vase, the choice of a kernos for his experiment 
could be regarded as in no way significant. From another point 
of view, an inscription found on a kernos is no more likely to 
turn out to be a magical incantation or a curse than if it 
occurred on an askos, a lekythos, or a loutrophoros. 

Still another preliminary matter that is of extreme importance 
is a definite understanding of the word MED, “me” (one of 
the very few words in the inscription on whose interpretation 
there is unanimity of opinion among scholars), which occurs in 
the first and last lines. The earlier interpreters were consistent, 
generally speaking, in their application of it to the kernos alone. 
But the issue has been most unhappily confounded by a good 
many recent writers who render the text in such a way that the 


See Iliffe, Bull. Royal Ont. Mus. of Archaeol., X, May, 1931, pp. 5, 7, 
and 8 with fig.; J.H.8., LI, 1931, pp. 169 ff., fig. 5. 
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first (and sometimes second) “me” must mean the bowl, the 
last the inscription. It is doubtful indeed whether the point 
in question and the accompanying confusion are observed by 
these authorities. But when one finds the translation, “ he who 
sends me,” or, “to whom he sends me,” it is manifest that the 
kernos itself must be signified. Where we find in the same ver- 
sion, at the end, such a rendering as: “let no evil befall Duenos 
from me!” the inscription is surely in question. It is the curse, 
not the medium through which the curse is conveyed, that may 
prove damaging to the maker of the imprecation. One would 
therefore have to assume that the object denoted by the pronoun 
alters its identity in the space of two lines—which is sheer 
nonsense. 

Here as elsewhere the student of ceramic history has recourse 
to comparison and analogy. There are scores of Greek and 
Roman vases extant bearing inscriptions which contain the word 
“me ” as the object of some verb. In no instance, so far as I am 
aware, does the “ me ” signify aught but the vessel itself, except 
in the case of painted pottery where it may apply to a living 
being that appears in a decorative scene. As we are not con- 
cerned with such an exception here, we have every justification 
for concluding that the MED of the first and third lines of our 
inscription denotes the kernos itself. Any attempt that may be 
made to interpret otherwise than with this understanding must 
lead, apparently, in the way of error. 

If then we assume that the potter himself added the inscrip- 
tion to the vase before it left the workshop ; that there is nothing 
mysterious or of magical import about either the shape of the 
vessel or the nature of the writing; that the several occurrences 
of the word “ me ” in the text signify the bowl itself.—what may 
we naturally expect to find in the inscription? Probably things 
of no great importance; probably things relating only to the 
atelier ; probably a jesting or serio-comic tone. This last we may 
conjecture through the aid of unnumbered analogies. From the 
days of the Greek epigram to the most recent bit of vers libre, 
the author who speaks through the lips of that which is inani- 
mate employs what he deems to be an appropriate tenuis ez- 
sanguisque sermo. The ego of the creator is contracted to that 
of the creature. 

Scholars have found great difficulty in assigning a date—even 
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an approximate one—to the inscription. Six authorities would 
place it in the fifth century; rather more in the fourth. A few 
favor a date in the sixth century or even the seventh; one only 
assigns it to a period as late as the third.®® It is all dependent, 
to a great extent, on the nature of the several interpretations, 
and until the text is definitely established, fluctuations of this 
kind will continue. The final verdict will, I believe, decide in 
favor of a late rather than an early dating. 

However this may be, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
inscription considerably antedates the beginnings of Roman 
literature. This fact, regarded in conjunction with what we 
know of the lowly status of the Roman craftsman, causes one 
to consider the inscription as something in the nature of a 
portent. It is amazing to find a potter of the time able to read 
and write. That he is not wholly illiterate lends a certain color 
to a conjecture of Comparetti ** that he is an enterprising Greek 
working under Italian auspices. Conway *® goes even further. 
Observing the forms of the letters as fashioned by the potter, 
he concludes that he was familiar with the Corinthian alphabet 
and may have been a workman from Corinth settled in Etruria. 
The details of the craftsmanship—the close attention to form 
and disregard for surface-coloring, likewise the technological 
processes employed—are all distinctively Etruscan. Though it 
was discovered between the Viminal and Quirinal hills, there is 
no certainty that the vessel was manufactured in Rome. On the 
whole, one feels that it is difficult to explain the phenomena of 
the inscription apart from the assumption that the maker, who- 
ever he may have been, both possessed a knowledge of Latin and 
had tasted at least of the well of Greek tradition. 

The surface of the kernos is almost perfectly preserved. What- 
ever uncertainties are encountered in the reading of the inscrip- 
tion arise from the execution of particular letters rather than 
from their state of preservation. The text runs as follows: 


80The information relative to the matter of dating is collected by 
Goldmann, pp. 27-8, n. 2 to p. 27. Goldmann himself (p. 32) dates 
the inscription in the second half of the fifth century. We shall prob- 
ably find, as our knowledge of early Latin inscriptions accumulates, that 
this is too early by a hundred years or thereabouts. 

81 Comparetti, op. cit., p. 175. 

82 Conway, op. cit., pp. 447 ff. 
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(First line) 


The reading here has been unquestioned except in the case of 
the fifth letter, which some have regarded as a mark of punc- 
tuation, others as an accidental stroke. There are good grounds, 
however, for retaining it as a genuine [.** 


(Second line) 
ASTEDNOISIOPETOITESIAIPAKARIVOIS 


There is no uncertainty here except as regards the K, but it 
seems impossible to substitute any other letter. 


(Third line) 


The letters whose absence is indicated by interrogation marks 
give rise to the greatest trouble. The first is a correction in the 
text introduced after the combination DE had been written. 
Morphologically the letter comes closer to a Z than a V, though 
we have no example of the former in the text for purposes of 
comparison. The letter standing between A and O is very 
peculiar. It has been read, at different times, as N, A, and L; 
it might even be a D of unusually angular outline. Though all 
scholars, I believe, read ENMANO in the second quarter of the 
line, the second letter appears to be followed by the complex NV 
rather than by M. It may be observed, however, that this and 
two other doubtful letters—the K of line 1 and the eighth letter 
from the end of line 3, stand each, as it were, on the apex of a 
triangle, these apices falling on the connecting “ necks” of clay 
between the three bowls. The writer may well have found un- 
usual difficulties in inscribing his letters here. The point has 
not, I think, been observed before. 

The text may now be examined in detail. 


IOVEISATDEIVOSQOIMEDMITAT. 


It would seem that the old “ deity-abbreviation ” interpreta- 
tion of the first eight letters must finally be abandoned. Scho- 


*8 It is convincingly defended by Goldmann, pp. 66 ff. 
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lars ** have steadily inclined towards the view that we have here 
a verbal form. Is it iwverit or iurat; or can it be veisat (= 
visat) preceded by the interjection io? Veisat was first sug- 
gested by Pauli,®*° and he has been followed by Zuretti,®*° Zim- 
mermann,*” and Goldmann.** This is the sole reading that it 
seems possible to adopt without being at the same time under 
the necessity of explaining away troublesome features. Accord- 
ing to Zimmermann’s view, the god is entreated to look down, 
mit strafendem Blick, on the sender of the bowl. He adduces 
the analogy of the verb animadvertere, and cites the punitive 
idea, in ecclesiastical Latin, of the verb visitare,®® the frequen- 
tative of visere. But it is very doubtful if visere can mean 
anything stronger in this relation than “come and look upon.” 
Perhaps one might be justified in rendering, “ keep an eye open 
for ” So-and-so. 

DEIVOS is most simply regarded as a nominative singular. 
The deity in question is surely Juppiter. 

QOI MED MITAT— qui me mittat. The verb has been 
variously considered as subjunctive, future indicative, or present 
indicative. Kent, who favors the last, thus argues against the 
subjunctive : *° “ Why should mitat be a subjunctive? The only 
excuse would be that the relative clause is of a general nature. 
. .. I cannot convince myself that the clause is general.” With 
this view I am inclined to agree. 

I have for some time felt that the most likely key to the 
whole document lies in the proper understanding of the word 
mitat. It is a strange word to use if its meaning is “ offers ” or 
“ dedicates,” as it must be if its indirect object is either a god 
or certain gods. Likewise, if it be interpreted “sends,” the 
recipient being a mortal, who is this receiver of the gift? It has 


84 The most notable exception is Kent (p. 212), who, however, intro- 
duces a curious compromise, reading the first six or eight letters of 
each line twice over with different meanings. 

85 Pauli, Altitalische Studien, I, 1883, p. 46. 

86 Zuretti, Rivista di Filologia, XVII, 1889, p. 63. 

87 Zimmermann, Philologus, N.F., XXVIII, 1917, pp. 472 ff. But he 
thinks that the io stands for iom = eum, the antecedent of goi. There 
is nothing improbable in this. 

88 Goldmann, p. 152. 

8° Whose use in this connection begins to appear in the Vulgate, as 
in Exodus, XX, 5. 4° Kent, p. 212. 
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never been explained. In any case, why is not the verb dare 
employed? The verb mittere, taken in the usual senses, simply 
does not fit any situation. 

In view of the unusual difficulties attending the interpretation 
of MITAT, it is remarkable that no one has observed the possi- 
bilities which result from regarding this form as standing for a 
compound verb. The occurrence of the simple verb in place of 
the compound in Plautus and Terence and indeed in all periods 
of Latin literature—particularly in poetry—is too frequent to 
call for comment. In the potter’s shop there was necessarily 
much handling of the wares, by the various assistants, between 
the time of the “ throwing” on the wheel and the sale to the 
customer. It is not improbable that, in the workshop, the verb 
mittere came to be employed in a semi-technical sense, as many 
words have the habit of assuming in industrial-works all over 
the world. This ought to be demittere or emittere, “to drop,” 
“to let fall.” 

Indeed, it is just possible that dematat is the proper read- 
ing here. If we take the final letter of MED twice over (as 
some epigraphists do with final consonants in the interpretation 
of early documents), we have D’MITAT. The omission of the 
E after D might be thus explained: as the Paenultima Law ap- 
pears to have come into partial use at this time, the E might 
have been left out through careless pronunciation and, con- 
sequently, spelling. In cases of similar omissions elsewhere,** 
it has been contended that the pronunciation of the name of the 
letter, rather than of its phonetic value, is intended. If this 
claim is valid, it would, of course, account for the omission here. 
But, in any case, we have plenty of examples in Classical Latin 
of the use of mittere = demittere, sometimes of forcible manual 
action, sometimes of unintentional.*? 

I should therefore render the first half of the line somehow as 


“1 As c representing the sound of the letter’s name ce. Cf. Ernout, 
Parler de Préneste, p. 17. The suggestion, while ingenious, need not be 
regarded too seriously. It is impossible to support the claim, as yet, 
with even partial proof. 

“It is frequently used in the sense of “ throwing ” with such objects 
as tela, pila, hastas, fulmina, retia, etc. The meaning of “let fall” 
seems patent when it governs objects like panem (Phaedr., III, 2, 6), 
cibos (Ov., Fasti, VI, 310), aquas (ibid., IV, 728), rosas (ibid., V, 360). 
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follows: “May Juppiter keep an eye open for the man who 
drops me!” This I take to be a more or less covert allusion to 
some clumsy workman in the atelier. 

I see no difficulty in the way of accepting the traditional 
interpretation of the remainder of the line—NEITEDENDO- 
COSMISVIRCOSIED — ne in te comis virgo sit. English 
and American scholars generally regard the Virgo as Proser- 
pina.** I am quite persuaded, however, that Athena is meant. 
After about 400 B.C., the Athenian ceramic tradition is trans- 
ferred almost in toto to Italy; so the probability is that we have 
to do here with 4 Iap6évos of Athens. Furthermore, we know 
that Athena was a patron and protector of potters and their 
kilns.“* The other virgin goddesses, Proserpina and Artemis, 
seem to have had no part or lot in the matter. 

On this assumption, the latter part of the sentence will run: 
“May Athena not be propitious to you (who lets me fall) ! ” 


ASTEDNOISIOPETO 


Pauli * was the first to give a rational interpretation to the 
first half of the second line. His letter-division is: ASTED 
NOIS, I0 PETO, and he renders: “Hr stehe uns bei, he, ich 
bitte!” Though some scholars have questioned it, asted nois = 
adstet nobis seems perfectly sound philologically.*® The repeti- 
tion of 10 before peto is not unexpected. For the sake of preserv- 
ing the antithesis, I should be in favor of regarding the subject 
of asted as Athena rather than Juppiter. “ May she curse you, 


“8 As Lindsay, Hempl, Miss Bennett, and Kent, who follow Conway. 
The argument presented by Conway (op. cit., p. 453f.) in favor of 
Proserpina is thoroughly sound, and my contention that the Virgo is 
Athena is not intended to run directly counter to it. I assume that 
the imprecatory formula, of the type preserved in the Greek inscriptions 
found at the temple of Demeter of Cnidos (see Newton, Halicarnassus 
and Cnidus, 1862, II, pp. 719 ff.), may have been well known in the 
workshop of Duenos, but that another Virgin Goddess, more familiar to 
the workmen, qua potters, is here introduced to suit the occasion. 

44 Hpigr. Homerica, XIV, 2. In I.G., I, Suppl., no. 362, the potter 
Euphronius makes a special supplication to Athena Hygieia, though it 
may be that he here regards her in the light of a healer. 

“5 Pauli, op. cit., p. 46. 

“©The reading nois or noisi = nobis has been repeatedly defended by 
philologists from the time of Bréal (Rev. Arch., VII, 1882, p. 82) to 
that of Goldmann (p. 152). 
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but bless us!” is the burden of the prayer. By “us” is meant, 
naturally enough, the bowl itself and others made for the same 
firing by the potter whom we may tentatively call Duenos. 


ITESIAIPAKARIVOIS 


The division of the second line at this point does violence to 
the usual reading “Ops Toitesia,” regarding which Pauli has 
aptly remarked: *? “ Um Phantasiegebilde, mit denen die Wis- 
senschaft nicht operieren darf.’ The last three words of the 
line I distinguish (with Pauli) thus: I PAKARI VOIS. 
Preceding these we have I TESIA. That is, J Tesia i! Pakari 
vois!: “ Off with you, Tesia; off with you! Be appeased! ” 

There are, to be sure, certain difficulties here. We should 
undoubtedly expect et, not 2, for the imperative of eo. But it is 
futile to postulate such a thing as an established spelling of 
Latin words at this period, or indeed for a long time afterwards ; 
and Pauli long since drew attention to the fact that the writer 
of the inscription seems to waver between the monophthongal 
and diphthongal spelling. It is extremely tempting to accept + 
as the true reading in view of the possibilities attending the 
adoption of the complex Tesia, which has not hitherto been read 
except as a variant of Tensia.** Almost all scholars recognize a 
fluctuating rhotacism in the inscription. We may therefore 
regard the word as a later Teria, connected with the verb tero, 
to grind or break.*® Now, in the Homeric Epigram addressed 
to the Samian potters, a declaration is made that, if they shall 
prove faithless, prayer will be made to the kiln-demons © 
“Shatter and Smash and Char and Crash and Crudebake,” 
who will render their work useless. The firing of a kiln with 
successful issue involves an extremely delicate and subtle opera- 
tion; and even the modern scientific ceramist not infrequently 
meets with such misfortunes that he feels his furnace is beset 
with malignant spirits. As it happens, the name of the first of 


“7 Pauli, p. 23. 

“* By Hempl, 7.A.P.A., XXXIII, 1902, p. 150. 

“°The r of tero represents a genuine I.-Eur. r (cf. Walde, Lat. Hty- 
molog. Wérterbuch?, 1910, s. v. tero. The third edition (1930—) is, as 
yet, incomplete) ; but apparently, in the era represented by the Duenos 
inscription, there was a decided uncertainty regarding the pronunciation 
of the intervocalic r and s. 5° Hpigr. Homerica, XIV, 9 f. 
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the gnomes mentioned above, Svvrpup, is so closely allied etymolo- 
gically with the proposed reading Tesia that it is difficult to 
believe that there is not some intentional connection between 
them. “Off with you, Smasher!” The appellative is, I think, 
transferred humorously in its application from the sinister 
power of the kiln to the afore-mentioned clumsy workman of the 
atelier. 

VOIS is as likely to be a subjunctive, or rather optative,* 
as an indicative, and I follow Bréal *? in regarding it as an early 
form of velis. By divorcing PAKARI completely from the 
preceding words, we avoid the usual difficulties that beset the 
situation.** Pacari velis is probably no more than a collo- 
quialism signifying “ Go easy!” or “ Have a heart!” 


DVENOSMEDFEKED 


In the third line difficulties increase rather than diminish. 
All are agreed that MEDFEKED = me fecit, though it has 
been much debated whether Duenos is a proper name or an 
adjective. For a reason that will appear presently, I regard it as 
meaning simply “a good potter,” the adjective expressing 
superior technical skill ** rather than, as it is commonly ex- 
plained, unusual moral worth. 

Accepting without dissent the reading ENMANOMEINOM, 
we may consider the question of the two doubtful letters already 
noted in the last half of the line. It may as well be acknowl- 
edged that the letter that stands between D and E must needs 
be conjecturally restored, as it is impossible to identify it with 
confidence. Understanding it as a Z, the earlier scholars read 
dze notne = die nono.*> This undoubtedly will make good sense 


51 Lindsay, Lat. Language, 1894, p. 515. 

52 Bréal, op. cit., p. 150. 

58 Pacare first appears in the time of Cicero (Biicheler, Rhein. Mus., 
XXXVI, 1881, p. 240); it is always transitive in literature (Grien- 
berger, Indog. Forsch., XVI, 1904, p. 30). In most versions of the 
Duenos inscription, an early, intransitive use of the verb has to be 
postulated. 

54 As used, e. g., by Sallust, Cat., 60, 4, of an imperator, or by Cicero, 
De Orat., I, II, of a poet. Similarly we have the malus poeta of Cic., 
Pro Archia, 25. 

55 As Dressel, Biicheler, Jordan, Ring, Ceci, Maurenbrecher, Lindsay, 
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with a wide variety of contexts; but there is surely much‘ weight 
in the observation of Conway: °° “ What is to be said of noine for 
noune and dze for die in Rome, not Bantia . . . noin- cannot 
possibly come from noun- or nouen- in Latin late or early.” 

More recent interpreters usually have adopted the reading V, 
which gives us DVENOJI, an early dative of Duenos. The 
strongest objection that I see to this is that it is hard to conceive 
of the writer as being guilty of an initial error in setting down 
bis own name, assuming of course that Duenos is a proper noun. 
However, the difficulty disappears entirely if we regard Duenos, 
as we have done, merely as an adjective. 

With the second doubtful letter of the group the problem is 
even more knotty. Seemingly one can do no better than follow 
the majority of scholars in reading L. There is much to be said 
for Conway’s view that the writer first inscribed a Corinthian L 
or lambda by mistake and later altered it to the Chalcidic form 
of the letter.°’ It may further be suggested that he was becoming 
weary with his task, and thus failed to excise the result of his 
blunder. 

On the analogy of inscriptions of the Fibula Praenestina * 
type, one would expect a proper name in the dative to follow 
DVENOSMEDFEKED. But this we fail to discover in the 
text, unless possibly ENMANO may represent a dative of a 
nominative Enmanus (Emmanus)—which is far from likely. 
It is difficult also to persuade oneself that a supposed en = in 
with the accusative is here employed in the sense of “for ” (So- 
and-so) or “as” (a gift). These appear more like late pre- 
positional uses. I would suggest the word-division EN MANO, 
“See, I am (still) moist!” That is to say, the kernos—still, 
of course, the speaker—indicates thus its condition when the 
inscription was applied. It had been shapen, but the clay was 
still soft and unfired. 

Pursuant to the interpretation adopted up to this point, we 
may divide the remainder of the line to read as follows: 
MEINOM DVEN OINE MED MALO(S) STATOD,—minom, 
Duen’une, me (fac). Malus stato! I would translate: “Do you 
alone, good potter, make me smooth. Let the bad potter hold 


and Lommatzsch. Comparetti and Zimmermann regarded dze noine = 
die nullo, i. e., “never.” This is certainly far-fetched. 
5° Conway, p. 450. Conway, p. 447f. OJ.L., I?, 3; XIV, 4123. 
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off!” The line as a whole has a fine coherence. The bowl has 
been made by the same efficient workman (or such he is in his 
own eyes) who is writing the inscription; but it is still unfired 
and soft. The skilful artisan is therefore asked to finish his 
work by adding the final beautifying touches to the surface and 
later burnishing it. The clownish fellow who has been alluded to 
several times is requested to keep his hands off. The smoothing 
process would, in view of the complexity of form of the kernos, 
require unusual skill and care. 

Minus is a rare adjective and is found only in the feminine 
in Latin literature.*° We should perhaps expect minom or 
menom here, as the vowel seems to be short. However, the 
uncertainty of the writer regarding forms of this kind has 
already been indicated, and indeed he seems to have been per- 
plexed about the proper spelling at this point. The E is a 
correction for some letter that has been erased ; the I is regarded 
by some scholars as an unintentional mark.*° The adjective 
minus is used by Plautus * of sheep that have lost their wool, 
and what the word thus suggests is singularly applicable to the 
surface of pottery that has not received its final touches at the 
hand. of the maker. We cannot say with certainty whether the 
word “ kernos” would have been current in the atelier in which 
the Duenos vase was fashioned; kernos itself has both mascu- 
line and neuter declensions; so the gender of MEINOM is 
destined to remain unknown. 

If our understanding of this last line is, perchance, correct, 
DVEN is of course a vocative whose final e has been elided to 
avoid hiatus. It would, in any case, be lost in pronunciation, 
and if the writer is a Greek, for which supposition the cumula- 
tive evidence is, as we have seen, far from weak, he would almost 


5° Varro, De Re Rustica, II, 2, 6; Plautus, Truc., 654; Paul. ex Fest., 
122 (Miiller) ; 87 (De Ponor). See further Walde, op. cit., s. v. minus. 

*°Tt must also be remembered that several early—but carefully 
written and official—inscriptions read et for a short vowel, as inpeirator 
in the Decree of Aemilius Paulus (C.J.L., II, 5041) of 189 B. C. and 
especially the spellings leiteras and seine, with ei for short i, in the Lex 
Acilia Repetundarum (Girard, Textes de Droit Romain,‘ 1913, pp. 32 ff.) 
of 123/2 B.C. There is an echo of this here and there in the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest of Plautus, which belongs to the third or fourth century, 
as in the readings curabeis (Merc., 526) and ibeis (Cas., 92). 

Plautus, Truc., 654. 
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certainly employ elision here on the analogy of the usage of his 
own tongue. That wnus would represent an earlier oinos can be 
disputed by none. 

There is no difficulty attending the supplying of fac (or face) 
in this third sentence of the last line. The en mano which inter- 
venes is parenthetical in nature; hence the imperative comes 
into play quite smoothly, taken up from the feked of the first 
sentence of the line. 

The last two words malo(s) statod drop felicitously into place 
with the preceding scheme of interpretation. Scholars who 
favor the duenos = bonus view have frequently sought to bring 
to light the apparent antithesis between this word and malos, 
but the statod, taken as governing one of the other words in the 
line, eventually proves a stumbling-block. The difficulty vanishes 
when statod is used absolutely, and regarded as holding its early 
sense of “ stand motionless” or “ don’t come near.” ® 


Text, version, and translation may now be presented thus: 


10 VEISAT DEIVOS QOI MED MITAT NEI TED ENDO COSMIS VIRCO SIED 


ASTED NOIS I0 PETO I TESIA I PAKARI VOIS 


DVENOS MED FEKED EN MANO MEINOM DVEN OINE MED MALO (s) STATOD. 


io visat divus qui me (de)mittit. ne in te comis Virgo 
(Athena) sit. 

adstet (Athena) nobis, io peto. i, Teria, i! pacari velis. 

bonus (figulus) me fecit. en mano! minum, bon’ une, me 
(fac). malus (figulus) stato! 

“O, may the god (Juppiter) keep an eye open for the one 
who lets me fall! May the Maiden (Athena) show herself un- 
friendly to you (blunderer) ! 

May she (Athena) protect us (vases) ! Off with you, Smasher ; 
off with you! Have a heart! 

A good (potter) made me. See, I am (still) moist! Do you 
alone, good (potter), make me smooth. Let the bad (potter) 
keep his distance! ” 

This interpretation, whatever its value may be, possesses at 
least the merit of presenting a version of the inscription which 
is unified in theme and consistent throughout.® If the investiga- 


*2 It is used, I think, like the sta ilico of Terence, Phormio, 195. 
*8 The little-noticed version of Fay (A.J.P., XXX, 1909, pp. 121 ff.) 
is based on a clear understanding of the principles that underlie the 
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tion has at all followed in the right track, it becomes manifest 
that the famous document is not a love-charm or other incanta- 
tion ; it is not an imprecation, nor has it anything to do with the | 
Novendial offering. It is concerned with the trivial rather than | 
the serious matters of life, and the circumstances attending its | 
origin may thus be visualized: In a certain atelier there arises a 
rivalry, friendly or otherwise, between two of the potters. One 
of them has had, perhaps, the ill-fortune to commit the unpar- 
donable sin of the workshop—let fall and thus ruin a fine vase. 
Whereupon the other exultantly though slyly lampoons ** him by 
having a new and unfinished kernos beg for protection from the 
clown, while it expresses every confidence in his rival.® 


A. D. FRASER. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


[Since the discovery of the so-called Duenos Vase in 1880, more than 
twoscore interpretations of its inscription have appeared, each version 
differing, in matters of detail, from its predecessors. This paper dis- 
cusses the ceramic peculiarities and affiliations of the vase, and the new 
interpretation which is presented is based on a consideration of certain 
phenomena not hitherto observed.] 


problem at hand. Its fallacy is the assumption that each of the three 
lines of the inscription is to be connected with one or other of the 
three compartments of the kernos. If the potter had any such device 
in mind, he would undoubtedly have made the association more obvious 
to the reader of the script. 

*4 As concerns rivalry among potters and vase painters, compare the 
slur cast at Euphronius by Euthymides in the inscription painted by 
the latter on his well-known amphora in Munich (No. 378; Furtwingler- 
Reichhold, Die Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 14): “ Euphronius never 
made anything like this.” 

*5 The “personal ” note of this version finds something of a parallel 
in an inscription on an Attic black-figured cylix (Boeckh, 0.1.4., I, 
545): “I am Cephisophon’s cup; if anyone breaks me, he shall pay @ 
drachma. .. .” 


| 
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ON PLATO’S REPUBLIC X 597 B. 


[This passage joined with others concerning the Ideas has generated 
two streams of interpretation: one, the Ideas are thoughts of God; the 
other, God and the Ideas are the same. Both interpretations are 
refuted; the passage is shown to be contradictory to Plato’s doctrine as 
elsewhere expressed, and the contradiction is explained from the 
necessity of its context, the attack on the mimetic artist.] 


The statement in Republic X 597 B: jw daipev dv. . . Ocdv 
épydoaca has disturbed every careful reader of Plato, for no- 
where else in the dialogues is there any intimation that God 
created the Ideas. It is very probable that this passage was con- 
sidered even in antiquity as a justification for the interpretation 
of the Ideas as the thoughts of God. To interpret the ideas in 
this way was common at the time Alcinous wrote; and the doc- 
trine was certainly much older.t Philo Judaeus says explicitly 
that God created the Ideal world to serve as a pattern for the 
phenomenal creation and that the Ideas are the thoughts of God.? 
But whether or not the passage of the Republic was used in this 
connection in antiquity, it has been so interpreted in recent 
times. Jowett and Campbell annotate év 77 ¢vce as follows: “ In 
this passage Plato distinguishes the picture of the bed, the bed 
made by the carpenter, and the real bed which is ideal, essential, 
in the nature of things, in the mind of God.” Constantin Ritter, 
in his latest book, has attempted to reconcile the relationship 
between God and the Ideas as expressed in this passage with that 
described in the Timaeus. He writes:* “ die Ideen sind ihrem 
logischen Gehalt nach gottliche Gedanken, ein Theil des Inhalts 
von Gottes Denken; aber zugleich sind sie ihrem Bestand nach 
als Bildungsgesetze gottliche Krafte, ein Theil der Bestimmtheit 
von Gottes Schaffen.” The passage has influenced J. A. Stewart’s 
interpretation of the Doctrine of Ideas also, and he seems to 
feel that he has successfully explained Stallbaum’s objection, 
that in Timaeus 52 A the Ideas are called ayévyro though in 


*Chap. 9: elvac yap ras lSéas voncers alwviovs te Kai avroredeis. 
dre eioly ai kal For a discussion of the origin 
of the doctrine ef. R. M. Jones in Class. Phil. XXI,.pp. 317-26. 

?Philo Judaeus, De Opificio Mundi, chap. 16; ibid., chap. 20. 

* Die Kerngedanken der Platonischen Philosophie, p. 321. 
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the Republic they are said to be the handiwork of God, by the 
remark:* “The Timaeus presents the Ideas as elements in the 
Eternal Nature of God, integral parts of his codia while the 
Republic lays stress on the point that the Divine Nature is 
Causa sui. The iséau, we are to understand, are not arbitrary 
products of God’s Will: they are in accordance with his eternal 
Wisdom.” 

Stewart does not take the trouble to cite the passage in the 
Timaeus which presents the Ideas as ‘integral parts of God’s 
cogia’; wherever in the Timaeus the Ideas are mentioned ° they 
are spoken of in the language of pure and independent Being, 
as the pattern according to which God fashioned the phe- 
nomenal world, and nowhere in all the writings of Plato beside 
this one passage of the Republic do they bear any other rela- 
tionship to God. When Stewart says that the Republic ‘lays 
stress on the point that the Divine Nature is causa sui, it is 
clear that it is this passage of the Republic which has caused 
him to read into the Timaeus a doctrine which is not there, and, 
although Stewart is pleased to call the Idea ‘a law, a rule, a 
need to be met in a definite way’® rather than ‘a thought of 
God’, his doctrine that the Ideas are ‘integral parts of God’s 
copia’ amounts to the same thing as the straightforward state- 
ment of Jowett and Campbell. As for Ritter’s belief that the 
Ideas in respect of their logical content are thoughts of God, 
it suffices to point out that only from this passage of the Republic 
could one get such a notion and that this passage is completely 
unconcerned with logical problems, does not intimate that the 
Ideas are to be considered differently from the aspect of content 
and from the aspect of existence, and is merely meant to con- 
vict once for all the mimetic arts. 

Beside the negative proof’ that Plato nowhere intimates that 


‘J. A. Stewart: Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, p. 61. 

5 Timaeus 30 C-31 B, 37 C-D, 48 E-49 A, 51 B-52D. Cf. also Phaedrus 
247 D: mpdceoriv. Phil. 58 A: 1d xara radrdv del wegvxds. 
Also Phaedo 78 D. 

¢*J. A. Stewart, op. cit., p. 37. 

7 Cf. also Parm. 132 B-C where it is explicitly denied that the ideas 
may be vojuara év yuxais. Although this is said of human minds, the 
passage at least implies that the arguments would hold for all yvxal, 
that of God included. Cf, A. E. Taylor, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, XVI, N. S., page 272. 
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the Ideas may be thoughts of God and that he constantly speaks 
of them in the Timaeus as the eternal patterns to which God 
looked in creating the world, there is an explicit reason why he 
could not have held that they were ‘in God’s mind’ or in any 
way coincident with a part of the Divine Entity. At Timaeus 
52C he says that the paradoxical nature of space makes us 
incapable of understanding that, while an ‘image’ must be in 
something other than itself because it is not the pattern of itself, 
for the same reason that which has a real and unique nature of 
its own—i.e. an Idea—cannot exist im anything other than 
itself, for, if it did, it would be at once one and two.® 

It is, consequently, certain that we must not attribute to 
Plato the doctrine that the Ideas were thoughts of God, in the 
belief that we may thus reconcile the Republic passage with 
the theory of Ideas as elsewhere expressed. 

But, while it is impossible that the Ideas should be in God’s 
mind or a part of God, the statement of Timaeus 52 C would 
not prevent us from attempting to solve the difficulty by con- 
sidering God and the Ideas as really One and saying that Plato 
used the theological term and the metaphysical at different times 
to express the same thing, choosing his language in accordance 
with his mood and the object of his argument. This is the 
theory adopted by certain critics, notably Zeller and Adam. 
Zeller ® at first treats the passage of the Republic cavalierly, 
saying that we must not consider it a philosophic explanation of 
the Origin of the Ideas, but later shows his real belief in the 
words “ (Weiter ist zu erwaigen) ... da& anderntheils Gott 
unserem Philosophen auch wieder mit der héchsten Idee zusam- 
menflieBt.” Adam’s attitude is displayed in his note on 597 E: 
“zptros tus krA.:—when he tells us that God constructs the Idea 
of Bed, he means that the Idea of Good is the source of that 
Idea, and the Idea of Good is King of the Ideal World”; and 
on 597 B he writes: “If God and the Idea of Good are the same, 
Plato is merely saying in theological language what he formerly 
said in philosophical when he derived the ovcia of all other ideas 


* Of course, the phrase év r7 ¢ice at Rep. 597 B is merely equivalent 
to 8vrws and so is not obnoxious to the same objection to which év rq 
Tov Geov would be. 

*Die Philosophie der Griechen IVte Auf. IIter Theil Iste Abt. S. 666. 
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from the Idea of Good.” 7° The attempt to equate God and the 
Ideas must be at least as old as the variant zomrov for voyrow 
at the end of the Timaeus, and that variant goes back to Stobaeus. 
Archer-Hind in his edition printed zovjrov, and Constantin 
Ritter‘! gets the same result by understanding Geod with voyrod 
and translating “das sinnliche Abbild des blo&8 in Gedanken 
vorstellbaren Gottes,” although everywhere in the Timaeus the 
world is spoken of as the image of the avrofdov.1* However this 
equation has generally taken the form represented by Adam’s 
explanation ; ‘God’ and ‘Idea of Good’ are two names for the 
highest Idea from which are derived all the other Ideas and 
ultimately also the phenomenal world. In the light of this 
belief, our passage is interpreted as meaning that the Idea of 
Bed is caused by the Idea of Good or derived from it. 

This explanation, then, depends on the validity of two sepa- 
rate interpretations, the derivation of the Ideas from one 
supreme Idea, the Idea of Good, and the use of God and Idea 
of Good as equivalent terms. The first theory is based upon 
Republic 505-511 where Socrates describes the Idea of Good 
by means of the simile of the sun and especially 509 B where 
the Good is said to be the cause of the presence of Existence and 
Being in the objects of knowledge although the Good itself is 
not Being but ‘ beyond Being in age and power.’ Since the very 
purpose of the hypostatized Ideas is the creation of an objective 
reference of judgment, the formal cause of every object and 
characteristic is the corresponding Idea. So beautiful things 
are beautiful because of the Idea of Beauty and good things 
good because of the Idea of Good. Also among the Ideas them- 
selves there is communication, so that if you desire to call the 
Idea of Beauty good, you must say that it is so by reason of 
communication in the Idea of Good; but conversely the Idea 
of Good is beautiful only through participation in the Idea of 
Beauty.** To Plato the Idea of Good was the cause of the 


70 J, A, Adam: The Republic of Plato, Book VII, Append. III, p. 172: 
“The Idea of Good is the principle from which the other ideas derive 
their existence, etc.” 

11 Op. cit., p. 234. 

12 Cf. A. E. Taylor’s Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, p. 646. 

18 Rep. 476 A, Soph. 253 D, 254 B-C, cf. Theaet. 197 D where the birds 
in the aviary are the ideas which communicate with other ideas: pévas 
bia tracey bry av rixwou Tweropmévas. 
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cosmos only in the sense of the Timaeus where God is said to 
have created the world impelled by His goodness. And so, in a 
manner of speaking, the Idea of Good is above Being, because 
in this sense good things exist as good by reason of participa- 
tion in that Idea. In describing the Idea of Good, Plato has 
in mind the training of the guardians and so is particularly 
concerned that they should come to know the source of all ethical 
action. Consequently, he is right in stressing the dignity and 
importance of the Idea of Good, for that is the cause of all pur- 
pose in the Universe, just as he is justified in allowing the Idea 
of Beauty to monopolize his attention in the Symposium.'* But 
in the tenth book his purpose is different; there is here no hint 
of the derivation of one Idea from another, but rather the 
implication that God made all the Ideas just as he made the 
Idea of Bed. However, if the usual teaching of the dialogues 
be applied, Plato would certainly say that the Good is the cause 
not of the Idea of Bed but of the element of moral purpose— 
if there be any—in that Idea. 

So, even if God be the Idea of Good, we cannot accept the 
theory that this reconciles our passage with Platonic doctrine. 
But this second half of the explanation is even less valid than 
the first. In the Timaeus where both God and the Ideas appear, 
the former uses the latter as a pattern in fashioning the world ; 
in the description of the Idea of Good *® God is not mentioned, 
and usually the Ideas are introduced without God. In the 
Parmenides ** it is objected to the theory of Ideas that it pro- 
vides for no connection between the real and phenomenal world, 
which amounts to the complaint of Aristotle that the theory of 
Ideas does not provide an efficient cause. If it were true that 
Plato equated God with any one of the Ideas or with the Ideal 
World, this objection would be valid. But from the Parmenides 
it is obvious that he was aware of the difficulty, and it is just 
this function that the God of the Timaeus fulfills. He is the 
efficient cause which applies the Ideas to the matrix of space 
and so produces phenomena; this form of causality appears 
again in the Sophist 7 as God, and in the Philebus,’* stripped 


** Symp. 210 A-211 E. 
© Rep., 505-11. 17 Soph., 265 B-C. 
** Parm., 133 C-134 E. 18 Phil. 23 C-D and again 26 E. 
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of metaphorical language, it is called the cause of the combina- 
tion of the dzepov and the zépas, while in the tenth book of the 
Laws it is the divine soul which moves the heavens and all that 
the heavens contain.1® If Plato frequently talks of the Ideas 
without mention of God it is because he is not always concerned 
to describe his entire metaphysical machinery. The description 
of the Idea of Good in the Republic, like Diotima’s speech in 
the Symposium, is psychagogic in purpose, and for this reason 
the Ideas are treated as goals toward which to strive; the fact 
of their relationship with the phenomenal world is explained but 
not the cause of that relationship ; still we have no right to sup- 
pose that, since the efficient cause is not explicitly described as 
different from the Ideas in these passages, Plato meant to 
identify God and the Idea of Good. 

So, in the attempt to reconcile our passage with the doctrine 
of Ideas, scholars have, on the one hand, degraded the Ideas to 
concepts or thoughts of God and on the other have robbed the 
Platonic metaphysics of its efficient cause by merging God with 
the Ideal World or with one supreme Idea. Hither course not 
only can find no support of evidence in Plato’s writings but is 
flatly contradicted by explicit passages in the dialogues. It were 
better then to treat this one passage which is at odds with all 
others in the fashion of Pansch who says,?° “ Occurrit, ut videtur, 
quasi ex improviso Platoni Deum Idearum auctorem appellare.” 
Zeller, too, just before betraying his true explanation and 
identifying God with the “hdchste Idee,” ?! argues that the 
troublesome phrase does not mean that God made the Idea of 
Bed but is merely a popular way of saying that man did not 
make it. Zeller supports his point by the fact that Aristotle 
speaks of God as a Maker,?* although elsewhere he denies that 
the Divinity is the Creator in the usual sense. But in such pas- 
sages Aristotle uses the vulgar terminology in a casual way in 
no close connection with his argument, whereas in our passage 


7° Laws 891-99 and for the Ideas, Laws 965 B-966 A. Cf, 965 C: 7d 
mpos piav idéay éx Kai dvouolwy Suvvarov elvar Brérev with 

*°Pansch: De Deo Platonis, p. 45 (quoted by Adam on Rep. 597 B). 

71 Zeller, loc. cit. 

#2 Cf. esp. De Caelo I 4 and Zeller’s references loc, cit. 
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Plato introduces the suggestion as a question and affirms it 
with a forceful answer. Consequently, even though the phrase- 
ology is merely popular, and even though an interlocutor might 
be expected to understand it in this popular sense, it is incon- 
ceivable that Plato should have been unaware that the statement 
directly contradicts all the rest of his writings, and he certainly 
must have instinctively felt it to be inconsistent with his atti- 
tude toward the Divinity as well as toward the Ideas.** But if 
we admit that the contradiction was evident to him—and we 
should be setting up a dangerous canon of criticism in supposing 
that the author of any text was unaware of the meaning of his 
words—it follows necessarily that it was wilfully set down. Our 
business is not to twist the meaning of this passage to fit the 
words of the Timaeus or to misinterpret the other statements 
of the Theory of Ideas to make a place for this passage, but to 
admit the contradiction and to try to understand the purpose for 
which Plato introduced it. 

The purpose of the first part of the tenth book is the final 
conviction of the mimetic arts, and the first stage in this con- 
viction is the proof that the object of that art is twice removed 
from Truth as the artist is twice removed from the King of the 
World. Adam recognized that Plato chose examples of artificial 
rather than natural objects for this formal reason, that “if he 
bad chosen a mountain, it would have been difficult to specify 
the middle term.” ** But there would have been the greater 
embarrassment of admitting that in creating the mountain God 
would have been copying an Idea and so would have been in 
the same rank as the carpenter. The result would have been 
the relative exaltation of the mimetic artist at the expense of 
God, for not only would God have become an imitator also, but 
the creation of the poet and painter would be a direct imitation 
of the handiwork of God. This is avoided by the choice of an 
artificial object for the example used ; but the choice of example 
alone was not enough to accomplish the desired result. God 
must in no way be obnoxious to the charge which is brought 


*8 Plato’s acumen was capable of laying bare even the difficulty in- 
herent in the doctrine that God looks on the Ideas as a model for the 
creation of the world. Cf. Parmenides 134 D-E, and Sophist 248 D-249 D 
where the paradox of an eternal intelligence or of pure Being which is 
at the same time active is discussed. %4 Adam, op. cit., p. 387. 
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against the poet; and at the same time God must be brought 
into the schematic classification for the sake of symmetry. For 
if the painted bed is twice removed from the Truth which is the 
Idea, the painter must be twice removed from a Being which 
stands to the carpenter as the carpenter to the painter; this 
Being must be God; but as the painter is second from the 
King by reason of the removal of his work from the Idea, the 
King must stand in some relationship to that Idea. He must 
not be an imitator of it or the whole scheme collapses; there 
is nothing to do but make Him Creator of the Idea as the car- 
penter is the creator of the bed. If it be objected that Plato 
would not have contradicted his own doctrine of God’s rela- 
tionship to the Ideas, or that, even if he had been willing to do 
so for the sake of the argument, he could not hope that his 
readers would fail to see the contradiction, I retort that it is 
not reasonable to suppose that Plato did not remember that an 
opponent could overthrow the entire classification by pointing 
out the painter’s ability to imitate a natural object instead of 
an artificial one or the poet’s ability to copy the Ideas of justice, 
beauty, and goodness just as a carpenter copies the Idea of Bed, 
and that despite the fragility of the scheme he thought it worth 
while elaborating. Here it is only because he desires to degrade 
the artist as an imitator that he so carefully avoids ascribing 
any imitative activity to God; but that he more naturally 
thought of the action of the efficient cause in the language of 
this metaphor we are assured not merely by the consistent 
terminology of the Timaeus but by another schematic classifica- 
tion in the Sophist 2° in which the concept of creation is divided 
into human and divine, and each of these sections is cut cross- 
wise to divide the art concerned with making objects and the 
art concerned with making imitations. This passage is of 
importance to us not only because it explicitly assigns an imita- 
tive function to God but because it implicitly denies that He 
created the Ideas, for the divisions are exhaustive and in the 
section devoted to the objects of Divine creation the examples 
given are plants, animals, minerals, fire, water, and the “ cognate 
elements.” 

For those who may be shocked to find Plato willing to play 


Soph. 265 A-266 D. 
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perversely with the fundamental concepts of his metaphysics and 
the axioms of his faith it will be enlightening to glance at a pas- 
sage in the Theaetetus?* where he speaks of the ruin which 
will overtake those who do not observe that there are two pat- 
terns in the world of true reality, one of the Divinity and one 
of that which has nothing of the Divine in it. It would be as 
absurd to interpret this to mean that God and Godlessness were 
two Ideas in the Ideal World as to make God and the Idea of 
Good the same. This sentence uses the language of the Ideal 
theory, but it does not refer to the Ideas as a metaphysical doc- 
trine. It is rather an extension of the metaphysical doctrine 
to what Professor Shorey has called “ a realistic way of speaking 
of the universal,” and the passage is parallel to the remark 
made in the Republic?’ about the ideal city: “ Perhaps it is 
laid up as a model in heaven for him who desires to behold and 
found himself as a polity when he beholds it.” In both these 
passages the Ideal World as a Whole rather than a single Idea 
is meant, and the “ pattern of that which has nothing of the 
Divine in it” is a rhetorical way of speaking of the privation of 
this “ heaven ”. So Plato could make poetical or rhetorical use 
of his most cherished and most serious beliefs. 

Is the argument against the mimetic arts, then, merely skill- 
ful rhetoric, and does the fact that Plato never believed God to 
be the Creator of the Ideas vitiate his criticism of the poet and 
painter? J think that the argument is, on the contrary, sound ; 
the opportunistic shiftings are, as usual, not connected with the 
argument but simply a method of forestalling impertinent objec- 
tions which would require lengthy digressions to refute. It is 
certainly true that painter and poet are concerned most fre- 
quently with shadows of shadows; and to the contention that 
they can also fix their mental vision on the Ideas and draw on 
other souls to see that blessed valley Plato would have said that 
he was not banishing the poet-that-might-be but the poet-that-is 
and would have pointed to the conclusion of his criticism,”* so 
soon as poetry can be proved useful to human life we shall admit 
it into our state but not before, for the stake is high, and it is 
not well to disregard justice for anything—even poetry. 


*° Theaet. 176 E. 
*7 Rep. 592 B. 2° Rep. 607 B-608 C. 
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It would have been easy enough to prove that the mimetic 
arts were far from the truth, mere windy shadows, without 
making God the creator of the Ideas; but it would have involved 
a long argument to show that God’s imitation of the Ideas is 
of a character entirely different from the imitation of the work- 
man and the artist, an argument unrelated to the purpose of the 
passage and for that reason avoided by Plato in his proper and 


customary fashion. 
HAROLD CHERNISS. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


TWO NOTES ON PLAUTUS. 


1. Paropy In Act V or Priavtvus’ Mercator. 


In his Plautinische Forschungen, second edition, p. 134, 
Leo remarks: + an ghnliche Scenen der Tragédie erinnern stark 
z. B. die Wahnsinnsscenen in Menichmen und Mercator (Her- 
akles, Alkmeon), der Abschied von der Heimat im Mercator 
830 (Teukros). It is, of course, the Mercator that contains the 
closest resemblance to the mad scene of the Hercules. The 
strange thing here is that Plautus has what seem to be parodies 
of two different tragedies in one scene, and I wish to indicate 
the probability that he accepted one from his original and added 
the other himself. 

When we remember that Ennius and probably Pacuvius were 
presenting rather turgid paraphrases of Euripides and Sophocles 
at the very festivals at which the irreverent Plautus was pro- 
ducing his comedies, we can hardly suppose that the latter would 
forego the pleasure of including parodies of some of the bolder 
scenes of his rival dramatists. We need not suppose for a 
moment that such action implied a knowledge of Greek litera- 
ture on the part of the audience, and it would be dangerous to 
assume that any tragedy was ever parodied at Rome that had 
not recently appeared on the stage before the very crowds that 
saw the comedies. Indeed, I think it very likely that Plautus 
might make references not only to tragedies that had been 
presented at a previous festival but also to such as had been 
played only a day or two before; for the prologues of Terence * 
show that it was possible for a rival poet to get access to new 
plays already sold to the aediles and about to be presented at a 
rehearsal. If Luscius Lanuvinus could do that, probably Plautus 
could. 

In the act under discussion I think that some of the lines 
were written by Plautus with reference to a recent production 
of Pacuvius’ Teucer. Since the Mercator (1. 943) has a joke 
on some women of Zacynthus, it is likely that the play dates 


*See also Sedgwick, Class. Quart., 1927, p. 88, for Plautine parodies. 
* Cf. especially that of the Hunuchus, ll. 20, 21: 
postquam aediles emerunt 
perfecit (Luscius) sibi ut inspiciundi esset copia. 
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after 191 B. C., when Rome took over that island.* Further- 
more, the fact that Plautus could assume in his audience a 
familiarity with a large number of places in the Aegean (Mer. 
646-7) would imply that many of the soldiers and sailors who 
had served against Antiochus had returned and were present 
in the theater. I am therefore inclined to date the play about 
189-8. At that time Pacuvius was already thirty-one or two 
years old, and may well have been producing tragedies. But, 
of course, we have no external evidence for the date of the 
Teucer. 

The reader will recall that in the Mercator Charinus had 
purchased a slave girl at Rhodes and brought her home, that 
his father had seen her by chance, and had her sold to his own 
agent while Charinus was absent, and had had her removed to 
a neighbor’s house. Charinus, in despair because he could find 
no trace of her, got ready to leave home to find consolation for 
his grief. Plautus, be it noted, does not here assume that 
Charinus goes abroad for the purpose of seeking her, for Chari- 
nus knows that she has been bought by an Athenian (1. 635). 
The dramatic purpose of scenes 1 and 2 of Act 5 is only to 
retard action for a while so that Charinus’ father may have 
time to make peace with his wife, who has discovered his 
infidelity. Plautus usually needs only some twenty-five lines 
of dialogue for such off-stage matters, but in this instance he 
drags the scene out to 126 rather tiresome lines. The passage 
is not humorous enough, taken at face value, to excuse its length. 
The audience must have found some fun in it that we have 
been missing, and that fun probably lay in two separate bits 
of parody: the first part of it being cast so as to afford the 
actor a chance to travesty a scene of the Teucer of Pacuvius, 
the second part being made into a burlesque of the mad-scene 


* Livy 36, 32. Sedgwick, Class. Quart., 1930, 104f., places the play 
early because lyrics are few in it. His criterion probably has some 
value, but it must not be made into a general rule. It should, for 
instance, not be applied to such serious sermonizing plays as the 
Trinummus and the Captivi where jolly cantica must not be too 
numerous. At times also Plautus may be writing for a troupe that 
does not specialize in song and dance. Fraenkel (Plaut. im Pl., 198 f.) 
seems to be correct in dating this play after the Rudens. There is also 
a close connection in time between this play and the Menaechmi, which 
is certainly not early. 
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of the Hercules Furens of Euripides.* Of course, we cannot 
hope to discover all the points of the parody in the first part, 
since most of the Teucer is lost, but those that are discoverable 
seem to establish a close relationship. 

Charinus begins his farewell at 1. 830 in a paratragoedic scene 
which is unusually full of fustian: 


Limen superum inferumque, salve, simul autem vale, etc. 


After twelve lines of this, his friend Eutychus comes running 
in with the good news that he knows where the girl is. Charinus 
lays aside his sword and begs to be led to her. When Eutychus 
refuses to comply at once (the parents must have time for the 
reconciliation) Charinus loses patience and dresses again for 
departure, taking his chlamys, his purse, his sword, and his 
bottle. And here he enters a strange scene of hallucinations, 
which we shall discuss presently. 

That the first part of this tedious performance was plotted 
out with numerous reminders of the Teucer I think is plausible 
because of several coincidences with the few fragments of the 
Teucer that we happen to have. For instance, Teucer was exiled 
by his father; Charinus (1. 933), though without apparent 
justification, says pater mihi exsilium parat.® Charinus, as well 
as Teucer, goes to Cyprus ; Calchas, the seer, was involved in the 
story of Teucer’s misfortunes, and he is also referred to in this 
scene of the Mercator (1. 945); the Bacchantes are mentioned 
in both (Teucer, fr. 50, p. 154, Rib., and Merc. 469). Finally, 
there are in the Mercator scene peculiar likenesses to the long 
description of the storm which is assigned by all editors to the 
Teucer (Rib. p. 153, fr. 45). In the Teucer the Greek fleet had 
set out from Troy occidente sole (1. 411), in the Mercator, 


‘Legrand, Daos, p. 299, note 4, has also noticed the similarity: 
“Comme Charinus .. . l’Héraklés d’Euripide croit monter sur un char 
et il croit faire un voyage (Hér. main., 947 et suiv.).” The dissertation 
of O’Brien-Moore on Madness in Ancient Literature does not mention 
the scene of the Mercator. 

5 Charinus did not yet know that it was his father who had bought 
the girl. Hence the words pater parat exsilium seem to be spoken to 
conform to the Teucer rather than to fit the situation in the Mercator; 
furthermore Charinus presently says that he is departing, not for 
exile, but to find the girl—who, by the way, has just been reported as 
being in Athens (1. 635). Such inconsistencies may well be due to the 


exigencies of parody. 
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Charinus also sets out when sol abit (1. 873). Then Eutyches 
in seven lines (874-80), of what seems to commentators wholly 
misplaced allegory, says in effect: “Steer your ship hither out 
of the threatening storm,” 


hic favonius serenust, istic auster imbricus.. . 
nubis ater imberque instat—aspicin—ad sinisteram, etc. 


I cannot see anything but very heavy persiflage in these seven 
lines unless the actor is here parodying the tragic actor who 
had ranted through the storm passage of the T’euwcer (I doubt 
not that aspicin—ad sinisteram was meant to recall the gestures 
of the tragic actor). To be sure, the exact phraseology is not 
very similar, but neither Plautus nor the audience would remem- 
ber the ipsa verba from a single performance. It would be 
enough if the matier and the actor’s gestures in the Mercator 
were sufficiently suggestive of the performance of the Teucer.® 
That Plautus is the one who is responsible for the burlesque 
here I think plausible both because of the several inconsistencies 
in the words of Charinus and because Philemon would not be 
likely to travesty Sophocles. 

The second part of the scene, where Charinus seems to have 
hallucinations, has puzzled scholars even more. Here Charinus 
pretends to mount his chariot to ride to Cyprus (a strange 
vehicle to use for a trip from Athens to Cyprus). 

931 Ch. Iam in currum escendi, iam lora in manus cepi meas. 
Eut. Sanus non es. etc. 


937 Ch. sam Cyprum veni. 
939 Ch. nunc pervent Chalcidem!... 


He does not find his amica, but there asks a friend from Zacyn- 
thus whether he knows where she is. 


943 Ch. Hospes respondit Zacynthi ficos fieri non malas. 


As I have said, scholars have noted the similarity between 
this scene in the Mercator and one in the Hercules of Euripides. 
and my colleague, Roger Jones, suggests that in the Plautine 


*It will be recalled that the Telamon of Ennius had practically the 
same story as the Teucer of Pacuvius. Unfortunately the fragments of 
the Telamon are very few. If we had more, perhaps we should find 
more coincidences with that. It is therefore quite possible that the play 
of Ennius was in reality the one that was being travestied. 
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scene the word ficos is used in the same sense as ovxov in Aristo- 
phanes Paz 1349. The lines in Euripides occur in the mes- 
senger’s report of how Hercules slew his children, ll. 945 ff. 
Hercules raving in the palace imagines that he sees a chariot, 
mounts it to drive to Mycenae to attack Eurystheus, shouts that 
he has reached Megara, then that he has arrived at the Isthmus, 
then he drives on to Mycenae. Surely this fantastic vision is the 
source of the Plautine scene, and one hardly blames a writer of 
comedies if he found the scene fit stuff for fun. In Euripides 
it is, of course, a real hallucination, but what amusement is there 
in the incredible fancies of Charinus driving from Athens to 
Cyprus, then to Chalcis, unless it be parody? 

But there is a serious difficulty in the fact that we do not 
know of any performance of the Hercules at Rome. Of course, 
we cannot be sure that there was none, for our references to the 
tragedies are very casual, but I should hardly suppose that 
Plautus would himself undertake to satirize two different tragic 
performances in one scene. It is more likely that the parody 
of the Hercules was invented by Philemon for his Emporos, 
the model of the Mercator; and this becomes the more likely 
when we see that ficus is used in a Greek sense (a loose slang 
expression for amica) which is not otherwise found in Latin.’ 
I should not say that this is positive proof that Plautus was 
not the author of this passage, for, after all, the soldiers and 
sailors who served in Greece during this period brought back 
many slang expressions which they and Plautus understood and 
which later Romans quite forgot.* And the phrases that soldiers 
pick up in foreign lands are not likely to be the most respectable 
—as the novels of Dos Passos and Hemingway can show. This 
line, therefore, may possibly be original with Plautus, as doubt- 
less the reference to Zacynthus is. However, the parody of the 
Hercules is more plausibly attributed to Philemon than to 
Plautus. 

My suggestion then is that Plautus found in the LZmporos 
a passage that was a straight parody of the mad-scene of the 


7 Meyer-Liibke, sub. voc., gives survivals in Italian; it is therefore 
quite possible that the word was popular in Latin, though the Thes. L. 
L. does not know it. On the other hand the word may have come into 
late Latin from the Greek part of Italy. 

* For example, machaera, graphicus, mastigia, morus, danista, naucle- 
rus, ete. 
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Hercules; but, feeling that it would not succeed with a Roman 
audience which had not seen the Hercules, he recast the larger 
part of the scene and reshaped the first part of it into a parody 
of Pacuvius’ Teucer, which, as I suppose, the audience had 
recently seen presented. And we may also assume that, if we 
had Pacuvius’ play intact, we should find enough of its phrases 
burlesqued to make this scene of the Mercator mean more than 
it has seemed to the critics. One can hardly appreciate parody 
without a chance to understand the allusions. Perhaps this 
scene really was amusing. 


2. On T. PuBLILIUS PELLIO, THE PLAUTINE ACTOR. 


We know very little about the early actors of Rome, to whom 
the early dramatists must have owed much of their success. 
It is, for instance, quite clear from the Terentian prologues 
that neither Caecilius nor Terence could have succeeded except 
for the enthusiastic persistence of the producer Ambivius Tur- 
pio. Of the Plautine dominus gregis, Pellio, we hear first in a 
didascalic notice of the Stichus, which Studemund ferreted out. 
The play was produced in 200 B.C. and the title réle—which 
seems to fit in with that of Gelasimus—was doubtless carried 
by Pellio. Apparently Pellio excelled in farce and mimicry. 
We next find Pellio producing the Epidicus (cf. Bacch., 215) 
where, of course, he took the artful réle of the trickster. 

Whether he appeared in the Bacchides seems to be a matter 
of doubt. Leo, Ges. Rom. Ltt., 94, assumes from the passage in 
the Bacchides that Pellio had failed in the Epidicus and that 
therefore some other troupe had charge of the Bacchides. But 
this interpretation seems to me to miss the point of the joke 
in line 213 where Chrysalus answers: “It is not what you 
say, but it is your acting that offends me.” Then he turns to 
the audience and continues: “ Even the Epidicus, a play I love 
as I do myself, offends me if Pellio acts it.” Pellio therefore 
seems to be the actor who is carrying the part of Pistoclerus 
(and Philoxenus). Plautus and his players would hardly hesi- 
tate to joke about themselves in order to bring down the house 
by an unexpected jibe. Hence I should assume that here Pellio 
has the versatile réle of Pistoclerus+ to play. From these réles 


1It is of course true that Chrysalus has a more important part in 
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we may assume that Pellio not only could sing and dance very 
well but that he specialized in farce and buffoonery. It is not 
impossible that he was to some extent responsible for the type 
of comedy that displaced Menander’s wit in the Stichus and the 
Bacchides.? 

Now there seems to be a mention of Pellio in the Menaechmit, 
that, so far as I can find, has been missed. It comes in a dia- 
logue between Erotium and Menaechmus II, whom she mistakes 
for his twin brother. He is insisting that he has just arrived 
by ship (ll. 50 ff.). 


Erot. What ship are you talking about? 

Men. ligneam, saepe tritam, saepe fixam, saepe excussam malleo, 
quasi supellex pellionis, palus palo proximust. 

Erot. Jam, amabo desiste ludos facere... 


This is usually taken to mean: “a ship as full of nails as a 
tanner’s property, nail next to nail.” Or, since palus never 
seems to mean nail, it is sometimes assumed to refer to the 
beams on which the tanner stretched his hides. But why the 
audience should be expected to find the comparison with a ship 
apposite, or indeed to know about the tanner’s implements is 
not apparent. 

I take Pellio as a proper name, the name of the master of the 
troupe, and I presume that he played Atelian farces as well as 
Plautine plays, and that the studio of his troupe had a full 
supply of the masks, wigs, and garbs needed in staging such 
farces, including a full row of pali.2 In the Menaechmi I sup- 
pose that Pellio played the leading part, carrying the rdles of 
both the “ identical twins ” up to the eighth scene of the last act. 


Plautus than Pistoclerus, but the latter part requires more careful 
playing, and in Menander’s version must have given room for excellent 
characterization. See Kurrelmeyer, The Economy of Actors in Plautus, 
for the distribution of the réles. 

* The remark of Symmachus (Zp. X. 2) that Pellio was not the equal 
of Ambivius Turpio need not be anything but a hasty inference from 
Bacchides 215. 

* For the meaning of the word see Horace, Satire, 1. 8. 5. The word 
never seems to mean clavus. In Miles, 1140, the pals are not nails, 
to be driven in boards, but rather the poles laid or erected in walls of 
sundried brick to keep them from crumbling. There may also be a pun 
in palus, since Greek ¢ was pronounced in Plautus as p. 
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Of course, the stage properties referred to here would not be 
used in the palliata of Plautus. The conclusion, therefore, is 
that Pellio’s troupe also presented Atellan farces. Plautus’ ref- 
erences to buccones (Bacch. 1088) and the manduco (Rud. 535) 
is proof enough that these farces were being played, and Plautus’ 
own cognomen of Maccus is significant. It is quite possible that 
Publilius Pellio and his men were Campanians, and that we 
have here an indication of how the early stage at Rome found 
some of its actors for a profession * that Romans were so slow 
to enter. 

We cannot assign a precise date to the Menaechmi, but the 
long monologue of Menaechmus I, in which he gives very 
explicit references to the procedure of Roman aediles in fining 
usurers® (ll. 583-92) would fit in well with the acts referred 
by Livy 35, 41 to the year 192. The scope of the aediles’ activi- 
ties was after the Punic war usually restricted to the affairs of 
the annona, to market prices, and to the punishing of graziers 
who herded their cattle on public land. It comes as something 
of a surprise that they concerned themselves with infractions 
of laws of usury in 192, but this was probably due to the recent 
passing of the Sempronian law (193, Livy, 35, 7). The culprits 
referred to in Menaechmt, 583 (rapaces viri fraudulenti qui aut 
faenore aut perjuriis habent rem) seem to be faeneratores, and 
the intervention of aediles at the time was striking enough 
to go down in the histories of the period. I should therefore 
call 192 a plausible date for the play. And since we are not 
sure of the dates of the Hpidicus and the Bacchides, it is of 
some interest to get 192 B.C., besides 200 B.C., as a probable 
date for the activities of Pellio. 

We may be fairly sure then that Pellio was an important 
producer from the year 200 till after 192, and probably till 
189, the most plausible date of the Bacchides, that is, through 
the most vigorous period of Plautine activity; also that Pellio 
presumably carried the lively réles that Plautus considered his 
best. If Plautus had himself played the part of a Maccus in 
Atellan farces, as Leo thought,* his connections with Pellio 


*The common assumption that the grew consisted of slaves is incor- 
rect; see Class. Phil. 1931, 11. 

5 Cf. E. Cuq, in Rev. Bt. Anc. 1919, 249 ff. 

*Mesk, Wien. Stud., 1919, 91, lias questioned Leo’s interpretation, 
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seem to be significant. Pellio’s influence in the choice of plays 
that Plautus was to adapt for his company, in the alterations 
in these adaptations, and in the growing employment of cantica, 
may have been considerable. If Pellio was also a producer of 
Atellan farces, as the reference to the supellex Pellionis implies, 
we may have a clue to the source of many a “ Plautine ” peculi- 
arity. The Rhinthonic travesty and hilarious farce of the south 
may well have found their way to Plautus through such a pro- 
ducer. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Tue JoHNs Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


but Plautus himself twice uses the word artifices for actors, singers, 
and dancers, that is, for the people who are eligible for the palma 
(Poen. 37; Amph. 70). Certainly “stage-hands” did not receive the 
palm. And, just as certainly, stage-hands, who would earn at most a 
denarius the day for some twenty days of the year, could not save 
enough out of their salary to go into mercantile business on the seas 
(Varro, in Gell. 3, 3, 14). 


FULVIA PAULINA C. SENTII SATURNINI.* 


Judicial investigations and several trials in A. D. 19 brought 
to light scandalous outrages against morals in Roman society. 
The disclosures began with the trial of a lady named Vistilia 
under the Lex Iulia de Adulteriis. Daughter of a family which 
was of praetorian rank and wife of Titedius Labeo, also prae- 
torian, she had registered her name with the aediles as a prosti- 
tute. Vistilia was convicted and sentenced to exile in the island 
of Seriphos.? 

Immediately after Tacitus’ account of that trial, we read: 
“ Actum et de sacris Aegyptiis Iudaicisque pellendis, factumque 
patrum consultum, ut quattuor milia libertini generis ea super- 
stitione infecta, quis idonea aetas, in insulam Sardiniam vehe- 
rentur, coercendis illic latrociniis et, si ob gravitatem caeli 
interissent, vile damnum; ceteri cederent Italia, nisi certam 
ante diem profanos ritus exuissent.” But Tacitus does not tell 
us anything of the events which had led to this legislative action. 
We learn them from Josephus. 

According to the Greek historian, a noble Roman lady, Fulvia, 
wife of Saturninus, was induced by four rascally Jews to make 
donations to the temple at Jerusalem; the Jews then appro- 
priated the gifts to their own uses. Saturninus sought an 
audience with Tiberius, complained of the fraud and asked an 
investigation of the matter. Heidel has shown? what would 
probably have been learned in such an investigation, that this 
solicitation of funds was an invitation to Fulvia to become a 
temple prostitute—hence the association of this case by Tacitus 
with the trial of Vistilia. Whether civil suit for recovery of 
damages was brought against the defrauders, we do not know. 
But the serious implications of the whole affair and the active 
proselytizing of the Jews, which Dio mentions,* convinced the 
Emperor of the desirability of ridding Italy of the whole sect. 
Roman religious toleration had always ended at the point where 


* Read at the sixty-third annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association, Richmond, Dec. 31, 1931. 

*Tac. Ann. IT 85. 

* Heidel, W. A., “ Why were the Jews banished from Italy in 19 
A. D.”, in A.J.P. XLI (1920), pp. 38-48. 

* 57. 18. 5a. 
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the cult concerned became a menace to Roman morals. And so 
the Senate, at the instance, we may imagine, of Tiberius, decreed 
the expulsion of the Jews from Italy.* 

Again from Josephus we learn of the mad infatuation of a 
prominent Roman knight, Decius Mundus, for a noble Roman 
lady, Paulina, wife of Saturninus. After Mundus’ varied and 
repeated efforts to seduce Paulina had failed utterly, his freed- 
woman Ide suggested a deception which finally brought success 
to her patron. Ide bribed certain of the priests of Isis to entice 
Paulina into the temple under pretence of ritual, and admit 
Mundus to the sanctuary. He was then able, by impersonating 
Anubis, to satisfy his passion. But not content with that, 
Mundus avenged his numerous rebuffs by informing Paulina of 
the fraud, which she thereupon reported to Saturninus and he 
to Tiberius, asking an investigation. Another flagrant offence 
against morals was discovered. As this case also was an exposure 
of temple prostitution, it too was naturally associated with the 
whole Senatorial inquiry into prostitution, both venal and 
religious. 

Three criminal trials eventuated. Josephus writes as if they 
were tried before Tiberius himself. It seems more probable that, 
having instituted the investigation, Tiberius is represented as 
pronouncing a sentence actually pronounced by the Senatorial 
court, for Tiberius seems to have exercised an imperial juris- 
diction only very rarely. But he may have presided on this 
occasion out of friendship for Saturninus, and his well-known 
interest in the law and the State religion. 

The priests of Isis were indicted, no doubt under the Lez Iulia. 
Two provisions of that law comprehended their part in the crime. 
“Plectitur et qui pretium pro comperto stupro acceperit: nec 
interest, utrum maritus sit qui acceperit an alius quilibet: 
quicumque enim ob conscientiam stupri accepit aliquid, poena 
erit plectendus.” ° The priests had been bribed by Ide, accord- 
ing to Josephus. “Qui domum suam, ut stuprum adulteriumve 
cum aliena matre familias vel cum masculo fieret, sciens prae- 
buerit . . . cuiuscumque sit condicionis, quasi adulter punitur.” 
“Et si amici quis domum praebuisset, tenetur. Sed et si quis 
in agro balneove stuprum fieri praebuisset, comprehendi debet.” ° 


* Jos. Ant. Iud. 18.3.5; Tac.l.c. ° Dig. 48. 5. 30(29). 2 (Ulpian). 
* Dig. 48, 5. 9(8) pr. (Marcianus): 48. 5. 10(9). 1 (Ulpian). 
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The priests had provided Mundus with a place in which to com- 
mit his crime, the temple of Isis. The defendants were found 
guilty and sentenced to execution by crucifixion. 

The same indictment was brought against Ide. She had 
had a part in providing a scene for her patron’s crime and 
undoubtedly had received from him a consideration for her 
clever and successful scheme. She also was convicted and the 
same sentence was executed upon her.’ 

Finally, Decius Mundus himself was indicted, also convicted 
and sentenced to exile (¢vy7), as provided by the Lex Iulia.’ 
Confiscation of half the property of the condemned, also ordered 
by the law, is not mentioned by Josephus, but may be with 
probability assumed.® 

The Senate then proceeded to decree that the temple of Isis 
in the City be destroyed, the statue of the Goddess be thrown 
into the Tiber, and that all adherents of the sect should abandon 
its practice or leave Italy under threat of perpetual slavery.?° 

Now, both Fulvia and Paulina are described by Josephus in 
identical terms as of great dignity (aétpa—the same word is 
used twice of Paulina and once of Fulvia). The husband of 
each lady is named Saturninus. Both husbands took their wives’ 
injuries immediately and directly to the Emperor, and in each 
case drastic punishment was visited upon the cult concerned. 
Finally the expulsion from Italy of both cults is recorded by 
Tacitus in the same phrase. The coincidence that two women 
of the same rank were involved with two Hastern cults in the 
same year, were the wives of men of the same name, who both 
had entrée to the Emperor and sufficient prestige to set govern- 
mental investigations in motion, is much too amazing to win 
credence. We may with Dessau assume that the husband’s name 
is in one case erroneous,’ but the coincidence is thereby little 
impaired. It is much more likely that Fulvia and Paulina were 
one and the same, wife of a Saturninus, called in one case by 


* For the penalty of crucifixion in the reign of Tiberius, cf. Tac. Ann. 
II 32; IV 30. 

§ Paul. Sent. II 26. 14. 

® For the whole episode of Paulina, Mundus, Ide and the priests of 
Isis, the sole source is Jos., Ant. Iud. 18. 3. 4. 

10 Jos. l.c., Tac. Ann. II 82; Suet. Tib. 36. 

11 Prosop. S, 159. 
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her nomen, and in the other by her cognomen. The two names 
in combination belonged to a Roman lady of later date known 
to us from an inscription” as Baebia Fulvia Claudia Paulina 
Grattia Maximilla. Dessau remarks +* that Saturninus is per- 
haps one of the Sentii Saturnini, sons of the consul of that name 
in B.C. 19. This seems to me not only possible but highly 
probable. Paulina was an adherent of the Jewish cult, and her 
husband was obviously a person of great prominence. Gaius 
Sentius Saturninus the elder had been a Pompeian supporter, 
but was restored to favor under the amnesty of Misenum and 
was consul in B.C. 19; the expectation had been that Augustus 
would be the other consul, but as his absence in the East was 
too long protracted, Quintus Lucretius Vespillo became Sentius’ 
colleague. He was XVvir at Augustus’ Ludi Saeculares. After 
being proconsul of Africa, he became Augustus’ legate in Syria, 
to which province his three sons accompanied him as his legats 
in the last decade before Christ. Later he was legatus Augustt 
in Germany, becoming legatus Tiberii Caesaris when the future 
Emperor took over the command in Germany, and winning 
ornamenta triumphalia for his distinguished service. 

Of his sons two, Gaius and Gnaeus, are well known to us, and 
the third is perhaps the Lucius whose name, but no more, is 
known to us from an inscription.1* Both Gaius and Gnaeus 
came to the consulship in A. D. 4, the former as ordinarius, the 
latter as suffectus. Gaius was associated with the famous Lex 
Aelia Sentia; Gnaeus was comes to Germanicus on his Oriental 
mission and became Piso’s successor as legate of Syria. And 
Gnaeus’ son Gnaeus was colleague of the Emperor Gaius in the 
consulship and one of Claudius’ most distinguished aids in the 
conquest of Britain.‘* Three generations of the family were 
intimately associated with four successive Emperors. The first 
two generations, following their long official residence in Syria, 
may well have been patrons in Rome of the Jews. Fulvia 
Paulina was probably wife of either Gaius or Gnaeus (the con- 
suls of A.D. 4). But Josephus writes as if Saturninus was in 
Rome at this time, whereas Gnaeus we know was in Syria with 
Germanicus; I believe, therefore, that she was the wife of Gaius. 


VI 1361. 18 Prosop. ibid. 40,1. L. VI 9979. 
** For the biographical details, cf. Prosop. S, 293-297. 
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Whether Paulina had herself resided in Syria or not, she must 
have had intimate contact with Jews among her husband’s 
clients, and this acquaintance had resulted in her conversion to 
Judaism. Being somewhat catholic in her religious tastes and 
beliefs she had been attracted also by the cult of Isis. To the 
unhappy troubles into which her devotion brought her is due 
the immortality of her name. 

RoBERT SAMUEL ROGERs. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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NOTE ON SUETONIUS, VESPASIAN 12. 


Mr. Kenneth Scott’s note in Class. Phil. 1932, 82, gives me 
an opportunity to suggest a wholly different interpretation of 
Vespasian 12. 

First, as regards the text: Ac ne tribuniciam quidem potes- 
tatem, patris patriae appellationem nisi sero recepit. Despite 
the unanimous opinion of critics that there is a lacuna before 
“patris” that necessitates emendation, I propose that we keep 
to the reliable MSS, assuming asyndeton before “ patris.” 
“He did not assume even the tribunician power and the title, 
Father of His Country, until late.” The asyndeton is awkward 
in English but possible in Latin. Perhaps some may think the 
carrying over of the negative idea in “ne... quidem” to 
the second member, “appellationem”, is difficult; likewise 
“nisi sero” not only belongs with “appellationem ” but harks 
back to the first element, “tribuniciam potestatem.” Some 
critics, therefore, prefer the MS variation: the Gudianus and 
certain fifteenth-century MSS add the negative “nec” before 
“patris”, an emendation that solves the supposed difficulty. 
(Emendation it is; for a brief study of G will suffice to prove 
how over and over again it shows discriminating ability in cor- 
recting imagined or actual difficulties. Cp. Ihm, p. 203, 1. 13; 
223.28; 204.11, etc. Moreover, the all but complete study I 
have at hand puts G in such a place in the stemma of the 
Suetonius MSS as to be worthless alone. The same is true of 
all the fifteenth-century MSS; accordingly, we may disregard 
the “et” variant also.) Alexander, however, (Univ. of Cal. 
publications in Class. Phil. 2, 1911-1916, pp. 10 ff.) points out 
that “ne... quidem ” is never followed by “ nec” elsewhere in 
Suetonius but mostly by “aut” and almost exclusively by “aut” 
where nouns are to be connected. In other words, “ne... 
quidem ” and “ nisi sero” are negatives enough. 

_ Now as to the sense of the passage.t To state briefly what 
has perplexed the commentators: If Vespasian refused (such 
is usually thought to be implied by Suetonius) the tribunician 
power at first, accepting it only late in his emperorship, how 
does one explain the fact that inscriptions (e.g. C. I. L. ITI, 


*See Weynand, Pauly-Wiss. VI, 2635. 
5 257 
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p. 853 dated December 2, 76, “trib. pot. VIII”) prove that 
Vespasian reckoned his tribunician power from the acclamation 
of the army, July 1, 69? The difficulty has arisen throughi a 
misunderstanding of the words “recepit” and “nisi sero.” 
“ Recepit ” does not imply that Vespasian accepted the tribuni- 
cian power after having refused it earlier; for far from refusing 
it, Vespasian dates his tribunician power from the salutation 
by the army on July 1, 69, not even waiting for the legal action 
of the senate and comitia. (Suetonius is accurate, Vesp. 6, as 
to the “ principatus dies.”) Moreover, in Jul. 63, Titus 6, 1, 
Dom. 14, 4, Nero 48, 4, Jul. 76, 3, Aug. 27%, 5 (twice) etc, 
“recipere” is used with no implication of possible or actual 
refusal. As to “nisi sero”: Of course, the tribunician power 
was not legally bestowed until Rome was taken and the Senate 
and people were out of the hands of the Vitellians. Doubtless, 
it was one of the “cuncta principibus solita” (Tac. H. IV, 3) 
voted by the senate on December 22, 69, the tribunician power 
being one of the two chief powers that constituted the principate. 
But this initial action of the Senate had to be ratified by the 
people; for this ratification Nero waited 53 days. Suetonius 
indicates a similar delay in the case of Vespasian by “ nisi sero.” 
In our passage Suetonius means simply: “ Vespasian cared 
little for form. As a matter of fact, he exercised all the powers 
of emperor for months before they were formally bestowed. As 
to the tribunician power in particular—he didn’t legally assume 
that until ‘comparatively’ late, owing to the delay of the 
comitia.” It might be added that the action of the comitia was 
considered a mere form (Mommsen, Staat. (1887) II?, p. 876) ; 
so Vespasian had the opportunity of at least pretending indif- 
ference as to whether the people ever met. 

“Sero” must mean “comparatively late”, not “late in his 
emperorship ”; otherwise it is just as difficult (a fact that 
seems to have been overlooked) with “appellationem” as with 
“tribuniciam potestatem.” For the title Pater Patriae was 
accepted in the first half of 70. The inscription (C. I. L. III, 
p. 849) of March 6, 70, in which the title does not appear, and 
the Sardinian milestone (C. I. L. X 8005), to be dated before 
July 1, 70 and in which the title does appear, prove that 
Vespasian accepted the title sometime between March and July, 
70. Note also that the connotation of “ recepit ” with “ appella- 
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tionem ” is that of acceptance after refusal (cp. Aug. 52, Tib. 
24, 2, Tib. 26 etc., where possible or actual refusal is implied) ; 
for Pertinax (Script. Hist. Aug., Pertin. 5) was the first to 
accept the title immediately. We may suppose it was proffered 
at once (Dec. 22, 69) as in the case of Nero (Suet. Nero 8). 
Such a change in the connotation of the verb for two objects is, 
of course, very common. ‘Translate our passage, then: 

“He was late (probably between March and July, 70) in 
accepting (because of the delay of the comitia) even the tribuni- 
cian power and the title Father of His Country” (through 
reluctance). 

Lastly, those who want a lacuna before “patris” seem to 
have stopped short of their strongest argument; namely, the 
sentence that follows and which ends the paragraph: “Nam 
consuetudinem scrutandi salutantes manente adhuc bello civili 
omiserat.” This sentence is the explanation of nothing that has 
preceded nor is there any verb in relation to which the pluperfect 
“omiserat ” expresses an antecedent action. If there is to be a 
lacuna, it must be not only one or two words long as suggested 
by Mr. Scott and the rest, but must contain that of which this 
sentence is added by way of explanation. 

Jul. 44, however, suggests a better way. There “nam” opens 
the paragraph; it is a continuative particle and nothing more. 
Coming back to our passage, note that the sense requires the 
“nam... omiserat” sentence to be read with the next para- 
graph. I propose, therefore, that we end the paragraph at 
“recepit ” and begin the next paragraph with the sentence “ nam 

. omiserat.” Having done with Vespasian’s dislike of cere- 
mony, Suetonius continues with a paragraph on his fearlessness. 


Isaac NortTHup. 
HarvaRD GRADUATE SCHOOL. 
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APHRODITE’S DOVES AT PAPHOS IN 1932. 


It is a well-known fact that in matters which concern religion 
mankind is very conservative. Even where one form of religion 
supplants another the newer form frequently takes over from 
the older some of its distinctive features. This has been pointed 
out many times in connection with the Christian church, par- 
ticularly in churches in classic lands which rest on foundations 
of ancient temples. Sometimes we find that there is a reminis- 
cence. of the ancient divinity in the name given to the church; 
and again sometimes some peculiarity in the ritual recalls an 
ancient rite. In the present note I wish to call attention to a 
certain attribute of Aphrodite which has been taken over by a 
Christian church in Cyprus. 

From very ancient times the dove was associated with Aphro- 
dite as her sacred bird. This was true not merely during the 
Graeco-Roman period, but still earlier with her oriental prede- 
cessors ; for the association of the dove with the Goddess of Love 
was well established long before her worship was brought from 
the East into Greece. This fact is so well attested that it does 
not seem necessary to cite examples. 

The most famous home of Aphrodite in classical times was 
Paphos on the island of Cyprus. Here the goddess was wor- 
shipped at two different sites, at Old Paphos, the modern 
Kouklia, and at New Paphos, famous in Roman times and 
known to-day as Paphos. This latter site now consists of little 
else than meagre ruins scattered over a wide area. In one place 
three massive, unfluted, monolithic columns of gray granite are 
still standing. Hogarth saw four in 1888.? According to local 
tradition it was at this place that the Apostle Paul was tied to 
a column and flogged, and one broken shaft enclosed by an iron 
railing is pointed out as the actual spot. Hogarth thought that 
these columns belonged to a temple the remains of which lie 
under the church of Saint George.* He is probably correct. It 
was presumably a temple of Aphrodite though its identity has 


1 See e.g. Roscher, Lexikon, s. v. Aphrodite, I, cols. 409 f. 

2 Devia Cypria, p. 8. 

* Jeffrey, Historic Monuments of Cyprus, p. 400, thinks that possibly 
these columns are not in position. 
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not been definitely established. The date of the church is un- 
certain, but it seems to stand within the cella of the old Roman 
temple. In this church is an interesting feature which seems to 
be a survival from antiquity. In front of the iconostasis there 
are figures of five white doves holding in their beaks cords sup- 
porting lamps. One might, at first sight, suppose these doves 
to be Christian symbols; but in view of the fact that the dove 
played so important a part in the worship of the ancient god- 
dess, and in view of the place where the church stands, it is more 
natural to conclude that these are really Aphrodite’s doves 
transferred from her ancient temple to the Christian church 
which succeeded it. 

The strength of this tradition may be still further observed 
in a new church erected recently, a short distance from the older 
church on the site of the temple. This is a larger building; but 
in it, in the same position as in the older church, there are again 
five white doves holding cords suspending lamps. In other words 
in this year 1932 Aphrodite’s doves still have a place in their 
ancient home. The old sanctuary and the old worship have gone 
but the tradition of the doves lives on and they are likely to 
continue in evidence for many years to come. 

In one other place near Paphos the presence of Aphrodite’s 
sacred birds may be observed. About seven miles from Ktima 
in a hidden valley is the monastery of Saint Neophytus founded 
in the twelfth century.* Here the bones of the saint are shown 
in a wooden box said to have been made by himself. Above 
them is a sort of canopy surmounted by two rude wooden doves 
gilded. Here then, once again, associated with the memory of 
the holy man, are the representatives of the great goddess of 
Paphos. 


N. BATEs. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


“Hogarth, Devia Cypria, p. 22, says that its books were burnt about 
one hundred years ago. The abbot, however, showed me a twelfth 
century manuscript of the New Testament which must have escaped 
destruction at that time. 


A DIFFICULT PASSAGE IN SENECA, EPISTULAE 
MORALES, XL, 9-10. 


The passage as printed in Hense, Seneca III, p. 122, reads: 
Recte ergo facies, si non videris istos, qui quantum dicant, non 
quemadmodum quaerunt, et ipse malueris, si necesse est, ut P. 
Vinicius dicere. “qui itaque?” cum quaereretur, quomodo P. 
Vinicius diceret, Asellius ait: “tractim.” nam Geminus Varius 
ait: “quomodo istum disertum dicatis nescio: tria verba non 
potest iungere.” quidni malis tu sic dicere, quomodo Vinicius? 
aliquis tam insulsus intervenerit quam qui illi singula verba 
vellenti, tamquam dictaret, non diceret, ait: “dic, numquid 
dicas?” nam Q. Hateri cursum, suis temporibus oratoris cele- 
berrimi, longe abesse ab homine sano volo. 

This passage is a fair sample of the difficulties which abound 
in the text of the Epistulae Morales. My conclusions upon it 
may be stated summarily so far as the first two sentences (to 
tractim) are concerned. 

(1) it seems hard to reject the practically unanimous vel P. 

Vinictum of the mss. 

(2) qut ttague, the ms. reading is, to me, unintelligible. 
Summers (Cl. Quarterly, 1908, p. 28) says “certainly 
corrupt ”, pointing out that qui in this sense is non- 
Senecan, and referring us to Epp. X XIX, 6, for two 
examples of the usual transition from a proper name 
to an illustrative anecdote. Itaque too is surely phe- 
nomenal in the connection. 

(3) the repeating of P. Vinicius before diceret is unnecessary, 
and unlike Seneca’s style, which is not untidy. 


I propose to read: et ipse malueris, si necesse est, vel P. 
Vinicium dicere exquisite. qui cum quaereretur quomodo diceret, 
Asellius ait: “tractim”. This involves exquisitequi for quiitaque 
of the mss. and the dropping of P. Vinicius before diceret. 
The former emendation is very close to the mss. and I regard 
P. Vinicius as an interpolation for a reason to be presently 
explained. I translate the sentence as emended: “and you will, 
of your own motion, prefer to have even P. Vinicius talk 
meticulously. When the question was raised as to how he spoke, 


etc.” 
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Exquisite I have not been able to parallel in Seneca, but it 
is a Latin word in good standing from classical times on. 
Cicero says of Calvus (Brut. de Clar. Orr. 283): accuratius 
quoddam dicendi et erquisttius afferebat genus, and what imme- 
diately follows is very suggestive: “nimium tamen inquirens in 
se atque ipse sese observans metuensque ne vitiosum colligeret, 
etiam verum sanguinem deperdebat.” The effect of speaking 
exquisite was evidently to slow him up greatly,—Vinicius’s 
trouble exactly. He was (Seneca, Controv. VII, 5, 10): 
exactissimt vir ingentt qui nec dicere res ineptas nec ferre 
poterat. Such a man would be certain to pick his words with 
unusual deliberation, and much stress has already been laid in 
letter XL on the careful choice of words. Cf. also in one of the 
rare Senecan epistles on literary style (letter C, 5) the words: 
[Fabiani] electa verba sunt, non captata. 

As quaereretur could be impersonal only (Krebs-Schmalz, 
Antibarbarus’, p. 433), there is no real difficulty in gut holding 
over as the subject of diceret. Yet it was hard enough, when 
the break up of exquisite took place, to cause qut to be detached 
from its clause and be attached to a supposed ita; and I take 
it that P. Vinicius was inserted as a subject for diceret. 

The sentence: nam Q. Hateri cursum etc. a dissuasive against 
the torrential style of that orator, needs, as Summers remarks, 
its nam made intelligible; it would seem that it relates to: 
quidni malis tu sic dicere quomodo Vinicius? “ Why should 
you not choose to speak in the manner of Vinicius, for I main- 
tain that the express train style of Haterius is sheer insanity.” 

If that is the logical connection, then the “aliquis . . . dicas” 
sentence is parenthetic, and interrupts the run of the argument. 
It is introduced because Seneca has another Vinicius story to 
tell, and, like the resolved story teller, he will tell it at all costs. 
But he fits it in cleverly enough as an assumed answer of 
Lucilius’s. ‘ Why shouldn’t you choose to speak in the style of 
Vinicius ?”—“ Some big fool would turn up like the one who 
said to Vinicius when he was plucking out his words one at a 
time, like a man dictating rather than talking, ‘Go on’; you 
never would go on.”—“ Because I consider the style of Haterius 
absolutely mad etc.” 

This involves retaining numquam of the mss. (and it is diffi- 
cult to follow Buecheler in reading numquid), and adopting 
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Mr. Summers’ idea that dic is the stenographer’s word when 
the dictater stops. I have rendered it above “Go on”, and kept 
the same method of rendering for the dicas, which gives in 
English the force of the dic . . dicas. I am convinced that 
numquam dicas is no part of the remark of Vinicius’s inter- 
rupter, as Hense prints it, but is the logical and grammatical 
response to intervenerit. I believe, however, that it requires no 
emendation (Summers: numquam a me audias), but can be 
satisfactorily explained as above. 


W. H. ALEXANDER. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, 
EpMmonton, CANADA. 


CATANA THE CHEESE-GRATER IN ARISTOPHANES’ 
WASPS. 


A cheese-grater is included among the kitchen utensils that 
are called as witnesses for the dog Labes in Aristophanes’ Wasps 
938. In lines 963-966 the cheese-grater takes the stand and 
tacitly assents to the statement that it grated up for the soldiers 
what it received as steward. Neither editors of Aristophanes nor 
historians have, I believe, noted the significance of the cheese- 
grater’s appearance and testimony. It might be supposed that 
kitchen utensils were selected as appropriate witnesses in regard 
to the stealing of a cheese in a kitchen where they were present. 
But this does not account for the reference to troops. We are 
reminded that Labes is Laches and that the stolen Sicilian cheese 
is the money collected for operations in Sicily that Laches was 
accused of appropriating for himself. It is evident that testi- 
mony was produced at the trial of Laches by someone who had 
been entrusted with money by him to the effect that this money 
had been expended for the support of soldiers. 

The necessary explanation is provided by Plutarch’s statement 
(Dion 58, 2) that Callippus, having lost Syracuse and taken 
Catana, remarked that he had lost a city and got a cheese- 
grater. Catana then is the cheese-grater, and it must have been 
Catana that testified through her representatives in defense of 
Laches at his trial, bearing witness that certain money had been 
expended for the troops under the stewardship of the Catanian 
state. It follows from this that Catana was for a time an 
Athenian base during the generalship of Laches just as it was 
later in the years 415-413. We do not need to suppose that the 
other utensils mentioned in lines 937 f. also represented cities. 
They were probably included merely for the greater elaboration 
of the joke. 

It may be doubted whether an Athenian audience would all 
have known that Catana meant cheese-grater in the Sicilian 
dialect. Still there must have been many old soldiers who would 
have grasped the allusion at once and would have been glad to 
explain the joke to the rest. Those who knew the facts about 
Laches’ trial would have recognized Catana even before they 
were informed why the representation was appropriate. We 
may assume that as in the case of Zancle, ‘ sickle’, the name of 
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Catana was suggested by some topographical feature. We see 
also why Labes was made to steal a cheese rather than anything 
more appropriate to a dog. 

L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


NOTE ON ARISTOPHANES VESPAL 818-823. 


I should like to add a brief note to H. Comfort’s useful discus- 
sion of this passage in AJP LIT (1931), 362-369. He seems to 
me to be right in his assignment of lines and in his contention 
that the scholiast’s introduction of a painting is unfortunate. 
His further suggestion, that the object referred to in line 820 
and later compared to Cleonymus was a herm, is attractive. 
There is, however, an alternative that deserves to be considered. 
In front of the Greek house was not only a herm of Apollo but 
also a shrine of Hecate with an image of the goddess, as is clear 
from line 804. In Daremberg and Saglio, Vol. ITI, p. 48, there 
is a representation of Hecate ‘ gardienne des maisons’ in which 
she appears as a female figure with a single head. There are two 
advantages in interpreting the lines in question with reference 
to Hecate and her shrine in preference to Mr. Comfort’s herm: 
1. Hecate had a shrine, and a shrine is pointed out in line 820. 
2. The joke that Cleonymus is a woman is Aristophanic (Nubes 
673 and scholium ad locum). I translate lines 820-823: 

Bdelycleon. Here’s the shrine, and here’s the king himself. 

Philocleon. O Lord Hero, how difficult it was to see you, to be sure. 


Sosias. He appears to us in the guise of Cleonymus; at any rate he 
hasn’t any weapons either, hero though he is. 


Line 821 might still be translated ‘how fierce you were of 
aspect ’ and taken ironically, but the joke is better the other way, 
for a hero would indeed be hard to see in a statue of Hecate. 
The reading of the best manuscripts RV, yaAerov for xaderos, may 
well be right. The latter looks like a superficial correction, and 
if Aristophanes wrote yaAerdv dp’ jv o° iSeiv, it would require only 
the loss of N after H to produce yaderov dp’ 7s eiv and by suc- 
cessive corrections dp’ iSeiv (RVS) and yaderds ap’ 
no’ iSeiv, the reading of inferior manuscripts and of our texts. 
This is more probable than the supposition that yaderdv was 
introduced into our best two manuscripts by an unlikely mistake. 


L. A. Post. 


HAvVERFORD COLLEGE, HAVERFORD, Pa. 
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REPORTS. 


RIVIsTA DI FILoLocia E DI IstRuzIONE Cuassica, Vol. LIX 
(1931). 


Pp. 1-11. Il nono Catalepton dell’ Appendix vergiliana. 
Tenney Frank. The Ninth Catalepton should be referred to the 
year 48 B.C. It was written in honor of Messalla Corvinus on 
receipt of the report of the first battle of Philippi. 


Pp. 12-47. I primordii dell’ evoluzione poetica e spirituale 
di Virgilio: II. L’epitafio di Pompeo. III. Il Culex. Storia 
esterna: occasione e autenticita del poemetto. Augusto Ros- 
tagni. The Third Catalepton refers to Alexander the Great. 
It was written in 48 B.C. The goddess referred to at the close 
is Nemesis. Tenney Frank is almost certainly right in referring 
the Culex to the year 48. The “ Octavius venerandus” is the 
future emperor, who had recently been elected to the office of 
pontif at a tender age. 


Pp. 48-72. Aristagora di Mileto. Gaetano De Sanctis. A 
criticism of Herodotus’ account; of the Ionian insurrection of 
498 B.C. 


Pp. %3-92. Dopo Ipso. Piero Treves. The fortunes of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, Cassander, Demetrius Phalereus and 
Lachares after the battle at Ipsus, B. C. 301. 


Pp. 93-104. Miscellanea: I. Un documento d’arbitrato fra 
Megalopoli e Turia. Mario Attilio Levi. II. Fidentia e Fiden- 
tiola vicus. Arturo Solari. III. Barca. G. De Sanctis. Rejects 
Herodotus’ story that the people of Barca in the Libyan Cyre- 
naica were removed to Bactriana, and there gave the name Barca 
to their new home. The Barcani mentioned by Ctesias were the 
Hyrcani. IV. Gli “ aretalogi ” e un esempio di falsa etimologia. 
A. Rostagni. A scholiast on Juvenal, xiv. 16, offers two ety- 
mologies of the word “ aretalogus”: one from dpern, the other 
from dppyra ea quae dicta non sunt, i.e. one who divulges 
the mysteries of a god. The “dicta” of the second definition 
should not be changed to “ ficta.” 


Pp. 105-126. Reviews and book notices. 
Pp. 127-136. Notes and news. 


Pp. 137-139. Obituary notice of Ettore Stampini, editor of 
the Rivista from 1897 to 1923. Lorenzo Dalmasso. 


Pp. 140-144. List of new books received. 


Pp. 145-184. Il Culex: La concezione ideologica e mitica. 
Augusto Rostagni. The Culex was not written in jest, or as a 
parody. The scene of the poem is not in Italy, but in Illyria. 
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Pp. 185-206. Relazione melodica di strofe e antistrofe nel 
coro greco. Romualdo Giani and Carlo del Grande. 


Pp. 207-221. Conferma di due leggi fonetiche. Matteo 
Bartoli. The accented termination of Aryo-European adjectives 
in -os and substantives in -d is set forth in support of Verner’s 
Law. 


Pp. 222-229. La battaglia di Notion. Gaetano De Sanctis. 
The report of Diodorus is more trustworthy than that of 
Xenophon. 


Pp. 230-242 and 335-354. Studi sulla storiografia greca del 
IV secolo. Arnaldo Momigliano. Teopompo. A discussion of 
Theopompus, and his relations to Thucydides, Herodotus, 
Isocrates, and Antisthenes. 


Pp. 243-246. Miscellanea: I. Ancora sull’ iscrizione coregica 
di Aixone. M. Guarducci. II. Peucesta. A. Momigliano. 
Mention of Peucestas, Satrap of Persia, in a Hellenistic 
inscription from Caria. 


Pp. 247-271. Reviews and book notices (including a long 


and detailed discussion of Ch. Jensen’s new text of Menander, 
by Goffredo Coppola). 


Pp. 272-281. Notes and news. . 
Pp. 282-288. List of new books received. 


Pp. 289-329. I primordi dell’ evoluzione poetica e spirituale 
di Virgilio. V. Virgilio e Lucrezio. VI. La scuola epicurea di 
Napoli. Augusto Rostagni. The school of Siro was at Naples, 
not at Rome. 


Pp. 330-354. Una lettera a Demetrio Poliorcete. Gaetano 
De Sanctis. Study of a fragment published in 1898, in the first 
volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, p. 36. It was addressed to 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, about 293-291 B.C. It was probably 
written by Hieronymus of Cardia. 


Pp. 355-376. Dopo Ipso. Piero Treves. Conclusion of a 
long article begun on pp. 73-92 of this volume. 


Pp. 377-381. Frammenti di un Ditirambo di Pindaro in una 
poesia bizantina. Carlo Gallavotti. 


Pp. 382-390. Sopra alcuni concetti della poetica antica: 
I. II. del dramma. Quintino Cataudella. 


Pp. 391-424, Reviews and book notices. 


Pp. 425-432. List of new books received. 


Pp. 433-461. Intorno al contenuto dell’ antica teogonia 
orfica. Rodolfo Mondolfo. A review of recent speculation about 
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the ancient Orphic theogony, written for a new Italian edition 
of Zeller’s Greek Philosophy. 


Pp. 462-479. Occasione e autenticita della Ciris. Augusto 
Rostagni. A careful argument in support of the tradition which 
ascribes the Ciris to the youthful Virgil. The ‘ Cecropius hor- 
tulus’ is the Epicurean Garden at Naples. The Messalla to 
whom it is addressed is M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus. The 
poem may have been begun in the year 48, but finished only 
in 45. 


Pp. 480-484. Alessandro Filelleno. G. Lombardo. On the 
philhellenism of Alexander I of Macedon. Herodotus implies 
that he showed friendship to Sparta, rather than to Hellas. 


Pp. 485-503. Intorno al Contro Apione. A. Momigliano. 
A discussion of Josephus’ treatise Against Apion: I. The genesis 
of the work; IJ. His attitude toward Manetho. 


Pp. 504-508. Sopra un opuscolo perduto di Dione Crisos- 
tomo. Carlo Gallavotti. Among the writings of Dio Chrysos- 
tomus cited by Suidas there is an “Eyxamov “Hpaxdéovs xat 
Ildrwvos. This title should probably be “Eyxopuov “HpaxdAéovs 
kata IlAdrwvos. It may have dealt with Plato’s treatment of 
Homer in the Republic. 


Pp. 509-514. Miscellanea: I. Sul Pap. Heidel. 314, KATA 
AISXPOKEPAEIAS. Quintio Cataudella. II. Ancora sul- 
Viscrizione sepolcrale di Aptera. M. Guarducci. 


Pp. 515-549. Reviews and book notices. 
Pp. 550-558. Notes and news. 
Pp. 559-568. List of new books received. 
W. P. Musrarp. 


PuiLtoLtocus, LXXXVI (N. F. XL), 1931. 


Pp. 1-17. Eduard Fraenkel, Der Zeushymnus im Agamem- 
non des Aischylos. This hymn to Zeus has an intimate con- 
nection with the rest of the choral ode. Such appeals to the 
gods are common in chorus passages; their origin is probably 
to be found in cult hymns. 


Pp. 18-51. Ludwig Klein, Die Gottertechnik in den Argo- 
nautika des Apollonios Rhodios. The article begins with a dis- 
cussion of the part played by the gods in the Argo legend before 
the time of Apollonius, and especial attention is given to the 
Homeric treatment of the Olympians. In a stylistic and self- 
conscious age like the Alexandrian period, the Homeric method 
of introducing the gods into mortal affairs could not be adopted. 
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Apollonius, therefore, introduces the gods at a point where the 
action rests, or where the interest is lowered. The article is 
continued on a later page. 


Pp. 52-67%. J. Handschin, Musikalische Miszellen. I. The 
passage in the zepi dyous 28, 1, is to be interpreted as meaning 
that heightening of the effect consists in the fact that simul- 
taneously with the melodic note there is sounded another which 
stands in consonantal relation to it. II. The term éyépowov, 
which is twice used by Martianus Capella, refers to the instru- 
mental prelude which precedes a song. III. Reasons are given 
for putting sound responsions into the category of music. 


Pp. 68-117. Robert S. Radford, The Culex and Ovid. The 
reasons for believing that Ovid wrote the Culex are here stated 
with considerable elaboration. The vocabulary of the poem, the 
versification, the mythology, the general atmosphere, the very 
imperfections, are shown to be Ovidian, not Vergilian. The 
date of the poem is put at 13 B.C. Professor Radford has a 
higher opinion of the Culex than many critics. While it is 
immature, and shows many of Ovid’s peculiar defects, it is, 
nevertheless, a pleasing and clever poem of its kind. 


Pp. 118-132. Miszellen. Pp. 118-122. A. Rehm, Zu Aristot. 
"AO. w. c. 47. 48. Reconstitution of the text. Pp. 122-128.'Stephan 
Brassloff, Beitrage zum Juristenlatein. The use of decernere 
with the infinitive is not a peculiarity of Ulpian’s style, it rests 
on textual changes made by the Justinian compilers. In the 
great majority of instances the phrase libertatem dare is used of 
testamentary manumission. The number of cases in which the 
phrase is not so used is small. Pp. 128-132. Hugo Koch, Zwei 
Erlasse Papst Stephans I. in sprachgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung. 
In two indulgences of Stephen I mist is used in the sense of sed. 
Several other instances of the usage are given. 


Pp. 133-144. J. Wackernagel, Orthographica und Ver- 
wandtes. 1. Remarks on iSpés and related words. This word 
must have been spelled originally with an initial digamma; it is 
surprising that Homer shows no trace of this. It is argued that 
instead of iSos and idiav one should read «idos and cidiev. This 
is a probable though not mandatory correction. 2. The spelling 
of the Spartan name Iladdpyros is a mistake for Tedapitos. 
Names of this kind do not appear until Hellenistic times, and 
then rather seldom. 3. The spelling Thessandrus (Verg. Aen. 
2. 261) shows that the name of the Greek hero had been familiar 
to the Romans since the pre-classical period. The original form 
was Thessander, which became Thessandrus just as Huander 
became Huandrus. 


Pp. 145-168. Walther Schwahn, Diyllos. It has already 
been noticed that the third fragment of Diyllos agrees with a 
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passage in Diodorus (XIX 52.5). It is here shown that Diyllos 
was Diodorus’ principal source for the early history of Macedonia, 
and for Greece in the time of the Diadochi. Diyllos’ history was 
plain and undecorated, his sources unexceptionable. Diodorus 
could scarcely have found a better source for his history. 


Pp. 169-184. Ernst Kornemann, Zum Staatsrecht des Poly- 
bios. The author here undertakes to show by internal evidence 
that Book VI of Polybius was worked over twice, and that the 
second version was made before 146. After that date the book 
remained essentially incomplete. Chapter 18 of the present text 
represents the end of the first version, while the greatest gap in 
the book lies between the forty-second and forty-third chapters. 
The time interval between the two versions is about ten years, 
approximately 157-147. 


Pp. 185-198. R. Reitzenstein, Alexander von Lykopolis. A 
discussion of the sources of Alexander’s polemic in which the 
author takes issue with the conclusions reached by Richard 
Harder, Philologus, 85, pp. 247 ff. It is here asserted that the 
Manichaean doctrine in Alexander’s work is derived from a Neo- 
platonist who had turned Manichee. It is necessary to distin- 
guish certain interpolations made by Alexander from his general 
statements of the Manichaean system. The present author does 
not esteem Alexander’s polemic so highly as Harder does. 


Pp. 199-214. Artur Biedl, Die Himmelsteilung nach der 
disciplina Etrusca. A recently discovered marble fragment 
bears an inscription which seems to be connected with the 
Etruscan practice of dividing the sky into sixteen parts. The 
fragment is discussed in connection with the bronze liver of 
Piacenza. An attempt is made to trace the Etruscan doctrine 
of the heavens as it appears in Roman literary tradition, and a 
photograph is appended of the marble fragment in question. 


Pp. 215-257. Ludwig Klein, Die Géttertechnik in den Argo- 
nautika des Apollonios Rhodios. Conclusion of the preceding 
article, pp. 18-51. Apollonius’ treatment of the gods is strictly 
in accordance with the principles of Alexandrian literary tech- 
nique. This is shown by a long analysis of the episodes in which 
the gods appear. This discussion of the gods is purely literary, 
no religious conclusions are to be drawn from it. 


Pp. 258-260. Miszellen. Pp. 258-259. O. Stein, Klearchos 
von Soloi. The literary activity of this writer falls about 250 
B.C. P. 260. Joseph Balogh, Ein Irrtum in Harnacks 
Possidius-Ubersetzung. A suggested correction of what the 
author believes to be a mistranslation by Harnack. 


Pp. 261-299. Matthias Gelzer, Nasicas Widerspruch gegen 
die Zerstérung Karthagos. Nasica is shown to have opposed 
Cato solely in the interests of Rome, and not from any desire 
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to protect civilization from Rome’s advance. He thought that 
Carthage would make a valuable counter-weight to Rome, and 
that the continued existence of the Punic city would produce 
greater unity at Rome, and greater efficiency in the government. 
The soundness of the Roman state seemed more important to 
him than the extension of its power. The arguments advanced 
by Nasica are shown to be philosophical commonplaces, known 
to all the learned men of the time. 


Pp. 300-331. Ernst Wenkebach, TEM@IZ. A glossographi- 
cal study in which an attempt is made to mend the text and 
explain the meaning of several passages in which this word 
occurs. 


Pp. 332-337. K. Barwick, Ein neues Enniusfragment. Cicero, 
De Republica I, 56, has qui nutu, ut ait Homerus, totum Olym- 
pum converteret, a reference to A 528, ff. A slight change of the 
words gives nutu totum convertit Olympum, part of a hexameter 
which Cicero may have taken from Ennius. Conjecturally 
emended the verse would read Adniitt (or adniiit et) nutu totum 
convortit Olympum. The verse may be assigned to Book VII 
of the Annales. 


Pp. 338-368. J. Stroux, Vier Zeugnisse zur rdmischen 
Literaturgeschichte der Kaiserzeit. I. Maternus, Orator and 
Poet. A few minor changes in the text of the Dialogus de 
Oratoribus, 11, make it certain that the composition by which 
Maternus first won fame was an oration against Vatinius, and 
not, as some suppose, a drama. II. Caligula’s judgment on 
Seneca’s style. In Suetonius, Caligula 53, for commissiones read 
commissuras. The criticism would then mean that Seneca’s 
writings were like a wall which was full of gaps, and in which 
the mortar was not held together with sand. III. Cornutus, 
father and son. L. Annaeus Cornutus, philosopher and gram- 
marian, had a son Titus who published a grammar which was a 
legacy from his father. The father left the work in the form of 
a note-book, and the son edited the material. IV. Allegorical 
interpretation of Vergil. A passage in Augustine’s De Utilitate 
Credendi seems to show that allegorical interpretation of Vergil 
was practiced at that time. Augustine points out that while 
allegory may be necessary in order to explain the Bible, it is not 
necessary in so far as the pagan writers are concerned. 


Pp. 369-372. Miszellen. Pp. 369-370. F. Jacoby, Zur Topo- 
graphie der Schlacht bei Salamis (Strabon 9, 1,14). An attempt 
to clear up difficulties by mending the text. Pp. 370-372. Otto 
Weinreich, Zu Babrios 107 und Martial I 20. Babrius can 
scarcely have read Martial, therefore the resemblance between 
these two passages is attributable to the common feeling of the 
two authors for the ethos of the animal world. 
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Pp. 373-399. Eduard Schwartz, Einiges tiber Assyrien, Syrien, 
Koilesyrien. Although Herodotus distinguished between Syria 
and Assyria, the later Greeks, often confused the two. ‘This 
confusion may have arisen from the association of Greek mer- 
chants with Phoenicians and Philistines who were subjects of 
the Assyrian king. Koile Syria was originally the same as 
Syria; the political division of Syria gave the adjective a dis- 
tinguishing force which it did not originally have. Koile Syria 
is kol-haaschur, that is, the Empire of Assur. 


Pp. 400-418. Walter Otto, Zu den syrischen Kriegen der 
Ptolemaer. 1. The Milesian inscription of Ptolemy II has been 
assigned by Tarn to the year 277/6. An examination of the 
evidence shows this date to be too early. The date assigned by 
Rehm (262-260) is better. Tarn also exaggerates the success of 
Ptolemy in the first Syrian war. 2. The dates of the second 
Syrian war are 260/59 to 253. Tarn is in error in asserting 
that the war ended in 255. 


Pp. 419-423. Paul Wolters, Der Amyklaische Thron bei 
Kallisthenes. An ingenious argument to prove that the throne 
of Apollo mentioned by Kallisthenes is identical with the one 
located by Pausanias at Amyclae. 


Pp. 424-426. Ernst Buschor, Maiandrios. A recently dis- 
covered fragment of a Hellenistic monument to Maiandrios 
indicates that it was a restoration of a previously existing 
monument. ‘Two photographs of the inscription are appended. 


Pp. 427-454. Leopold Wenger, “OPOI ’ASYAIAS. The right 
of sanctuary granted by the Church has no connection with any 
similar privilege connected with pagan shrines. Such a right 
could not have arisen until after the victory of Christianity. 
The right of sanctuary was granted by the Emperor, who also 
fixed its limits. The present article reviews all the evidence on 
the subject, especially the epigraphic. 

Pp. 455-459. Rudolf Pfeiffer, Kiichenlatein. This expres- 
sion was first used by Valla in an attack on Poggio in 1452. 


Pp. 460-491. Johannes Stroux, Die Foruminschrift beim 
Lapis niger. The inscription is conjecturally completed, and 
interpreted as referring to the privileges of the rer sacrorum. 
The date is put as c. 500. 


HARRISON C. COFFIN. 
Union 
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The Treasurers of Athena. By Witi1am Scott FEercuson. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1932. ix + 198 
pages. $4.00. 


This monograph presents a new study of the treasure lists of 
Athens from the closing years of the Peloponnesian War, and is 
particularly important for epigraphists and students of the eco- 
nomic history of the period. The first problem which Ferguson 
attacks is the date of the consolidation of the boards of Athena 
and of the Other Gods. This he dates in 406/5, basing his 
argument on a decree in the archonship of Kallias. This decree 
in turn rests on his restoration of IG? I 255a (p. 13) which is 
found on a stele containing records of the inventory of treasures 
in the Pronaos (IG? I 254, 255. The second part of the latter 
is numbered 255a by Ferguson). These treasures were under 
the care of the stewards of Athena and the inventories in Nos, 
254 and 255 (first part) were evidently recorded by this board. 
Ferguson ascribes the third record (No. 255a) on this stele to 
the consolidated board, although he states elsewhere (p. 77) that 
no board ever encroached on the stele belonging to another. 
Moreover his restoration of this document unfortunately repeats 
an error of the first editor nearly a century ago who claimed that 
this inscription had more letters in the line than those engraved 
above it. The inscriptions are stoichedon; the width of the 
stone and the spacing of the letters are ascertaiuable facts, so 
the length of the line to be restored can easily be determined. 
I am indebted to Mr. Frederick O. Waage 3rd, Fellow of 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, for careful 
measurements and a squeeze of the inscriptions. The stone is 
broken away at the bottom. The present height is 0.86m. How 
much is broken off at the bottom cannot of course be determined. 
All other edges are preserved. The width at the top is 0.505 m. 
and at line 309, 0.51m. The margin at the upper left is pre- 
served and measures 0.015m. From a measurement of all the 
lines preserved in the two upper inscriptions Mr. Waage calcu- 
lates that the average spacing of the letters is 0.0089 m. In No. 
255a, however, the average spacing of the letters in the nine lines 
is 0.0104m. It is evident that this inscription must be restored 
with fewer letters to the line than Nos. 254 and 255, in both of 
which 53 letters constitute the normal line. If we assume the 
same margin for No. 255a as in the other inscriptions on the 
stele, and allow a very slight tapering for the lower part of the 
stone it is evident that each line contained not more than 47 
letters spaced at 0.0104m. The final sigma of dpyoavres in line 
323 falls directly beneath the alpha of craOpov in line 321. We 
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cannot therefore restore more than 22 letters at the left before 
dpxoavres, and since the second lambda of Kadd falls directly 
beneath the first eta of the weight in line 321, there are not more 
than six letters missing at the right. We must not only reject 
the restoration of 62 letters published in the Corpus, but also 
that of 60 letters given by Ferguson (p. 13). It remains to 
determine what restoration will best suit the conditions imposed, 
namely a line of not more than 47 letters. No combination of 
45 or 46 letters will prove satisfactory, and after various trials, 
I offer the following restoration with a line of 47 letters: 


323 [hou én’ ’Avtuyévos dpxovtos &|pxoavres tapias : Kad\A[...... ] 
Jevs : Mevéorparos Meveo| rparo | 


328 lev mapedooay Tade Tap. |i tats Xapio [ | 
329 [v xat xovvapxoar émt K Jadrio GpXovros Bl 


331 [orépavos xpuods: | rovro ||| vac. 


Line 323. The aorist participle dpyoavres demands the name of 
an archon earlier than Kallias (1. 329). I therefore 
restore ’Avtuyévos since Antigenes immediately pre- 
cedes Kallias. The restoration émi AcoxAéos is possible 
so far as the spacing is concerned, but it is unlikely 
that treasurers of 409/8 held office continuously from 
409 to 406. Mr. Waage notes that at the end of the 
line KaAA, not KadXu, is the present reading of the 
stone. 

Line 324. The reading in the Corpus is IpoB[. Mr. Waage 
writes. ‘There is no trace of the B. On the other 
hand I see part of the top slanting bar of a sigma 
and the broken surface of the stone roughly follows 
the line of that stroke.’ This observation is most 
important as we must now restore the deme of 
Philippos as Ipos[aaArvos| instead of 
and the identification of the chairman of the Board 
in IG? II 1655 with the treasurer of No. 255a must 
be rejected together with the arguments based on 
that identification (Ferguson, pp. 48 f.). 

Line 327. Mr. Waage writes. ‘There is a slanting stroke in 
the break before the ©; there is no trace of any part 
of an Y which is given in the Corpus.’ We should 
probably read A. 

The secretary of the board in the archonship of 
Antigenes is from Leukonoe, and therefore the fourth 
tribe (Leontis) held the secretaryship in 407/6. This 
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not only destroys the orderly cycle of rotation postu- 
lated by Ferguson (p. 9), but also eliminates an 
important argument for dating other documents in 
the period 411-406, in so far as their dates rest on 
the theory of orderly rotation. 


Line 328. The restoration [heAAevorap |iats given in the Corpus 
and by Ferguson is clearly impossible in a line of 47 
letters. After the names of the stewards (apparently 
not more than seven) we should expect the verb 
mapédooav which is regularly found in these pre- 
scripts. To complete the line we may restore as the 
object of the verb 7a tés O€6 tapias, but I prefer the 
restoration given in the text. The use of the article 
before tapias seems to be required. 


Line 330. The name of the secretary and his deme require 19 
letters. The patronymic may have been omitted, but 
if not, each of the three names must be very short. 
At the end of the line a space of three letters was 
apparently left vacant. This is not unusual at the 
beginning of an inventory. 

Line 331. The restoration here is problematical. I assume that 
a space was left blank at either side of the numeral. 
Apparently only one item was recorded. Why did 
the board go to the expense of recording a crown 
which was no longer even in the Pronaos? I suspect 
that the record was left incomplete for some reason, 
possibly for the same reason as in the case of 1G? I 
304 B (Ferguson, p. 32), though it is likely that a 
good many of the treasures had already found their 
way to the mint. There is a space of 7 cm. to the 
broken edge at the bottom, and the original stone had 
plenty of room for a longer inventory, if space were 
needed. 


It remains to consider the evidence from the point of view of 
our reconstruction of this inscription. The prescript does not 
follow the usual formula in treasure lists. The aorist participle 
dpxoarres in 1. 323 has no parallel elsewhere. I do not know what 
deduction can be drawn from its use here, and I can only suggest 
that it is a variation of ai térrapes adpyai which come at the end of 
every penteterts. When we come to the question of the board of 
treasurers we are on surer ground. The elimination of the 
Hellenotamiae from the inscription leaves two boards which are 
designated as tayia without any descriptive phrase in either case. 
It seems to me beyond question that we are here dealing with the 
same board, either that of Athena or the joint board of Athena 
and the Other Gods. Had there been a change between the 
archonship of Antigenes and Kallias the inscription would have 
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recorded it. If Ferguson is correct in claiming that no board 
ever used the stele of another board, then we must conclude that 
No. 255a belongs to the treasurers of Athena, and therefore 
Chariades of Agryle is chairman of this board in the archonship 
of Kallias (1. 329). However, it seems to me within the bounds 
of possibility to assume that the joint board of Athena and the 
Other Gods might have used the stele of the board of Athena 
without impropriety, especially if they were closing the account 
of the treasures of the Pronaos, and as a matter of record entered 
this inscription on the stele where the previous accounts of the 
Pronaos were kept. If so we should have to assume that the 
consolidation of the boards took place prior to the archonship of 
Antigenes. I do not think that this is the case. In the archonship 
of Antigenes there were at the most seven members of the board. 
Had the joint board just been created, it would undoubtedly have 
had a full quota of members. 

The dating of a paradosts by a senate prytany (1. 329) is 
unparalleled in other documents of this kind. I do not know 
what conclusions may be drawn from this method of dating. 
Were the Panathenaia not held this year? Or does the phrase 
é 76 IIpoveo instead of the usual imply that the 
Senate authorized the transfer of the treasures in the Pronaos 
at this time? I am inclined to think that the latter is the case. 
The state was in need of funds, and most of the treasures went 
tothe mint. After this year the Pronaos ceased to be a depository 
of the treasurers. 

Two facts clearly emerge from this study of No. 255a. 1) There 
was no change in the boards of treasurers of the Pronaos between 
407/6 and 406/5. I believe that these were the treasurers of 
Athena and that this board continued to function until the end 
of the archonship of Kallias. I might here interject another 
possibility, namely that in the course of that year the boards 
were joined because of the economic situation, but I do not think 
it likely. 2) The rotation of the tribes in the secretaryship of 
the board was certainly not followed in 407/6. Hither it was 
not observed at any time between 411 and 405, or we must 
assume that the cycle was broken at least twice during that 
period. Since the internal politics of Athens at this time offers 
no reasonable pretext for a break in the cycle, I am inclined to 
believe that the orderly rotation of the tribes in the matter of 
appointing the secretary was not followed in these years. 

Can we date the amalgamation of the boards of Athena and 
of the Other Gods with the new evidence? Here Ferguson’s 
brilliant identification of IG? II 1686 (pp. 77 ff.) as the accounts 
of treasurers for two successive years is invaluable. I do not see 
any possibility of questioning his identification or his date. The 
same board was therefore in office for the years 405-403. Now 
in 403/2 the treasurers of Athena and the Other Gods took over 
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the inventory from their predecessors (IG? 1370, 1371), and the 
presumption is that the consolidated board held office in the pre- 
ceding year. No. 1686 therefore is the record of the activities 
of that board for 405-3. The testimony of Andocides (I. 77%), 
who quotes a decree of 405/4 in which the consolidated board 
is mentioned, may now be accepted as trustworthy. I therefore 
date the act of consolidation in the beginning of that year. 
The changes involved in the chronology of the period by my 
restoration of No. 255a will not, however, invalidate Ferguson’s 
very important contributions to the economic history of the 
period. His study of the inventories of the Parthenon and 
Hekatompedon is a great step forward in solving epigraphical 
problems. Possibly some readjustment of his chronology of these 
documents may be necessary because of the evidence now fur- 
nished by No. 255a, but this will not affect the main conclusions, 
His identification of No. 1686 and his interpretation of its 
content are a brilliant contribution to economic history. 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Martial, Epigrammes. Tome I (Livres I-VII). Texte Etabli 
et Traduit par H. J. Izaac. Paris, 1930. Société d’Kdi- 
tion “ Les Belles Lettres”. Pp. XL + 272. 


It is a pleasure to welcome a new edition of Martial so thor- 
oughly and competently prepared as is that of M. Izaac in the 
Collection des Unwersités de France, published under the patron- 
age of the Association Guillaume Budé. The book under review 
is the first volume of a two-volume work and contains the text 
of the Liber Spectaculorum and Books JI-VII of the Epigrams, 
together with a substantial introduction, a translation in French 
prose, and both critical and explanatory notes. All parts of the 
book make contributions of value to a better understanding of 
the Roman epigrammatist and his work. 

The introduction (pp. V-XL) treats of the epigram as a type, 
Martial’s life, the contents, tone, and structure of his epigrams, 
and manuscripts, editions, and translations of the poet. Among 
redeeming traits in Martial’s character Izaac emphasizes with 
Gallic fervor his tenderness and love of children. Though he 
professes (p. XXVII) to adopt Friedlaender’s chronology for 
the epigrams (as do most others) Izaac assigns the joint publi- 
cation of Books I-II to the year 84 or 85, whereas Friedlaender’s 
conclusion is 85/86. In his bibliographical observations he is 
generously international; and he speaks with special favor of 
the English translation of W. C. A. Ker as “superior to all its 
predecessors ” (p. XX XVIT). 
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His own translation shows high merit, keeping close to the 
text without loss of elegance, and preserving to a high degree 
the qualttés essenttelles of the original as the writer hoped it 


‘ would (p. XXXVIII). Obscene passages, sometimes toned 


down, are turned into French like the rest. I have noted only 
one slip on the part of the translator: in III, 73 Phoebus 
appears in the text but “ Gallus” (a varia lectio) in the trans- 
lation. 

The explanatory notes are found either at the foot of the page 
of translation or, when space is lacking there, in an appendix 
(pp. 241-271) at the end of the volume. They waste few words. 
Some are especially valuable as being new to annotated editions 
of Martial; such is the commentary (based on Housman) on 
the Sattia of III, 93, 20; another instance is the incorporation 
of Heraeus’ note on IV, 64, 16 (virgineo cruore). The discus- 
sions on Naevia (I, 68), Tarentos (I, 69), and fenerat... 
deos (1, 76, 6) are also typical of the editor’s sane and scholarly 
treatment of obscure passages. 

But it is, perhaps, in his treatment of the text itself that Izaac 
has rendered his best service to the study of Martial, though he 
disarms the reader at the start (p. XX XVIII) by asserting that 
he has based his text on the excellent edition of Lindsay with 
but few variations. A careful reading will soon prove this dis- 
claimer to be entirely too modest. Since the appearance of 
Lindsay’s text (in 1902) there have been published several criti- 
cal editions of Martial, notably that of Heraeus in 1925; and 
others, notably Housman and Friedrich, have worked independ- 
ently at the text. Of all this Izaac is well aware, and he has 
made use of his knowledge to good advantage. His adopted text 
follows quite faithfully the reading of the better manuscripts, 
and when emendations are incorporated they are indicated by 
the use of italicized letters. When he chooses to adopt a reading 
different from Lindsay’s he is likely to justify his course in the 
apparatus criticus (as, e. g., at VI, 21, 3). At critical points, 
especially where cruces are left in the text (e.g., Spect. 4, 3, and 
19, 3), the apparatus becomes fuller, and more satisfactory, than 
Lindsay’s. The result is a reasonably sound text of Martial 
and, in my opinion, one of the very best that we have. 

There is space for only a few examples of Izaac’s departures 
from Lindsay, usually for the better. From Housman he adopts 
ursam elisuram of Spect. 21b, 2; mitratorum of II, 36, 3; the 
brilliant st Sattiae of III, 93, 20; Quid tu tot (and the punctua- 
tion) of VII, 34, 8; tristities (thus eliminating Lindsay’s cruz) 
of VII, 47,6; and Prisco of VII, 79, 3. Of Heraeus, of course, 
he has made extensive use. With him he has gone over to the 
readings of the 8 group of manuscripts in I, 76, 3 (cantusque 
chorosque) ; IV, 55, 21 (Turastaeque) ; VII, 17, 9 (dedicata) ; 
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and VII, 87, 9 (Labyrtae) ; he likewise agrees with him at III, 
24, 2 (focis) and accepts his emendation Cadilla (for Glaucilla) 
in VII, 87, 7. In Spect. 15, 8 he makes use of Schneidewin’s 
tandem to eliminate another crua of Lindsay, and avoids a hiatus 
in ITI, 3, 4 by adopting the same editor’s aut tu tunicata. From 
Wagner he takes quis (and the punctuation) for I, 67, 2; from 
Friedlaender tui (for the manuscripts’ times) in II, 46, 8; nec 
me puta of III, 26, 5 from Madvig; an possim of III, 32, 1 from 
Heraldus; secat (IV, 54, 10) from Schryver and Heinsius; 
ruptas (VII, 47, 8) from Gronovius. In IV, 64, 4, with the y 
group and Gilbert and Friedlaender, he reads imminent (for 
eminent) and translates the line thus: “ De vastes terrasses 
abritées dominent nos collines.’ In III, 16 and 99 Cerdo 
appears as a proper name but in III, 59, on the other hand, as 
a common noun (cerdo). 

The editor’s own emendations are few. The simple change of 
flammarisve to flammatisve (“a des victimes des incendies’’) in 
V, 19, 12 is one that gives intelligible meaning to a troublesome 
passage. The concluding line of VII, 36 is made interrogative 
to good effect. But the reading Quid? sobria of II, 73, which 
Izaac in his apparatus criticus notes as his, is at least as early as 
Schrevel’s edition of 1670 and was retained by Lemaire in 1825. 

The only serious fault to be found with this edition is its 
defective printing. Without making a special search I noted 
halasstonem for thalassionem (III, 93, 25), the curious deform- 
ity sol 3-96 for sola faa (III, 93, 27), uauria for lucuria (V, 
19, 13), Sattire for Sattiae (in the critical note to III, 93, 20), 
and minor misprints on pp. XXII, XXIX, XXXVIT, 12, 39, 
160, 220, 243, 258. But these are blemishes that can easily be 
remedied in a second edition. The core of the work is sound. 


JOHN W. SPAETH, JR. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 


Les Epigrammes de Martial. Tome Premier (Spectacles et 
Livres I 4 VII) ; Tome Deuxiéme (Livres VIII 4 XIV et 
Piéces Douteuses). Texte établi, traduit et annoté par 
Pierre Richard. Paris, 1931. Librairie Garnier Fréres. 


Pp. XIX + 512 + 492. 


M. Richard’s two volumes belong to the new French series 
Classtques Garmer which in size, binding, and internal arrange- 
ment approximates our own Loeb Classical Library. After an 
introduction there follow Latin text and French prose transla- 
tion on verso and recto, respectively, and at the end of each 
volume are explanatory notes (numbered consecutively from 1 
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to 1413 and from 1 to 1232). A bibliography appears at the 
end of Volume I, but textual notes and indices are lacking. 

This edition of Martial has grave faults. They are explained 
in large part by the editor’s slavish dependence upon Nisard’s 
work (1842), based in turn upon Lemaire’s text (1825), about 
which H. J. Izaac (in the introduction of his recent edition, p. 
XXXIV) has spoken the mot juste: “se manifestait plus de 
fantatsie que de science.” Richard has not hesitated to follow 
Nisard rather closely in his text, his translation, his titles (both 
Latin and French), and his notes. Examples of this adherence 
would fill a small volume. There are numerous instances, how- 
ever, where he asserts his independence, especially in Books 
I-VII, where he has the help of Izaac, to whom he pays fitting 
tribute (p. XIII); but his independent judgment is not always 
to be trusted. Sometimes his allegiance is divided, as in VII, 
87, where he takes over lagalopece (line 1) from Izaac but keeps 
Nisard’s Glacilla (7%) and Labycae (9). In fact, his devotion to 
Nisard’s readings of proper names (e. g., in IT, 57, 7; V, 12, 2; 
VI, 58, 2; VII, 54, 8; XI, 90, 4; XII, 95, 1; etc.) seems 
almost sacred. This leads him to print Graium in IV, 55, 2 for 
the manuscripts’ Gatwm (most editors’ Caiwm), making it a 
river instead of a mountain, in spite of the senem Catum nivibus 
of I, 49, 5. In VII, 92, 10 he uses Izaac’s text (st quid opus) 
but keeps Nisard’s translation. In the text of II, 36, 3 he takes, 
from Izaac, Housman’s mitratorum, but in the note (p. 433) he 
keeps the old mitrarum. Nisard’s Apollonius, which he retains, 
is unmetrical in V, 21, 2; so is his own putas in XI, 58, 2; the 
unmetrical gui (for guia) of XII, 39, 1 is probably a misprint, 
as the translation would seem to show. In I, 70 (69), 2 he reads 
Terentus (for Tarentos) as does no one else. In trying his 
hand at emending a troublesome passage (XII, 59, 9) he resorts 
to adding a new word, semioculus, to the Thesaurus; he trans- 
lates it “ un louche”’ (“ squint-eyed ”). This is more commend- 
able than his orthography, which is inconsistent and not always 
the best. Thus we have the spelling cocus in three passages (I, 
50, 1; VI, 39, %; VI, 60, 8) but coguus everywhere else; 
maeret in 1X, 7 (5), 5 and maeroris in II, 11, 10 but moeret 
in XIV, 216, 2; colossum in II, 77, 3 but colosson in VIII, 
44,% Scriptula and jam appear regularly. 

These examples will suffice. Such vagaries need not be 
tolerated when so many better editions of Martial are available. 


JOHN W. SPAETH, JR. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
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Etudes Baltiques. By Lovis HJELMsLEv. Copenhagen: Levin 
& Munksgaard, 1932. Pp. xi + 272. 


This doctoral dissertation consists of two studies in Baltic 
phonology. The first, “ La Métatonie ”, deals with the Primitive 
Baltic process which caused alternation in the intonation of non- 


final syllables of words etymologically related, such as edu : 


edesis, varna : varnas. Although this process did not take place 
once for all but sprang up rather at various periods in the history 
of the Baltic dialects, the author confines himself to a considera- 
tion of the oldest phase, which he denominates “la métatonte 
primitive.” With the aid of most of the Lithuanian, Lettish and 
Old Prussian dictionaries that have been published, he attempts 
to disengage the primitive word stock from later accretions and 
to show how the action of “ metatony” has affected it. Before 
the disappearance of the intonation in unaccented syllables, 
every accented syllable assumed the intonation of the immediately 
following syllable. Further, a more general and inclusive rule 
can be formulated whenever short and unaccented i or u followed 
the affected syllable in Primitive Baltic. In these cases, every 
such syllable, whether accented or not, receives level intonation (in 
Lithuanian accented syllables denoted by -). 

In the second study, called “La Monophtongaison ”, the 
author endeavors to nrove that the theorv of “ vocalic harmony ” 
set up by his master, Professor Holger Pedersen, is preferable 
to the hypotheses propounded by Mahlow, Endzelin, Jaunius, 
and Hirt. In the Letto-Lithuanian period, and thus at a much 
later time than that established for the action of primitive 
metatony, the diphthongs ai (from IE *oi, *ai, *ai) and ei (from 
TE *ei) became é, unless a vowel (either ior tu) having the same 


degree of aperture as the second element of the diphthongs ai, 
ei was contained in the immediately succeeding syllable. Much 
later, this monophthong é suffered a fracture to ie; indeed, not 


until the beginning of the 19th century did the pronunciation 
of ie finally become that of a diphthong instead of a monophthong. 
It is for this reason that the development of ai > iai > iei > 
ie and of ei > iei > ie, as supposed by Meillet and Gauthiot, is 
rejected by Hjelmslev and that Brugmann’s theory that ai and 
el > ee > 6 > ie is adhered to. 

As is to be expected from the nature of the problems attacked, 
the number of exceptions is extremely large. Analogical levelling, 
the influence of dominant types, the spreading of a category 
beyond its ancient limits, the late birth of a word family, the 
confusion of themes, these and other causes for the refusal of 
a word or a group of words to conform to the established formulae 
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are all discussed in great detail. But even loan words, brought 
into Lithuanian or Lettish in historical times, are somewhat 
needlessly treated in various places under the numerous “ cas 
contratres.” 

More complete proof of the hypotheses maintained in the two 
studies would probably have been available had it been possible 
to make use of an etymological dictionary of the Lithuanian 
language. The excellent but still unfinished Lettisch-deutsches 
Worterbuch of Miihlenbach and Endzelin could not, of course, 
supply this lack. And the existing dictionaries of Lithuanian, 
besides being limited in the main to words occurring in one 
section or the other of Lithuania, are often not wholly reliable 
as regards accentuation. But with the meagre means at his 
disposal, the author has apparently succeeded in clarifying the 
very difficult subject of metatony and in at least opening the 
way for further study of the relation between ai and ei on the 
one hand and ie on the other. 

The book is supplied with a table of analogical influences, an 
index of the word families studied, an index of suffixes, and, 
finally, a summary of approximately five pages written in Danish. 


FreDERIc T, Woop. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


Platonische Liebe. Von ConstantTIN RitTtTER. Tiibingen, 
Buchdruckerei des Tiibinger Studentenwerks, 1931. Pp. 
92. 8°. M. 2.60. 


This is a translation of Plato’s Symposium followed by an 
explanatory essay. Professor Ritter sets the tone of his essay by 
saying that the entire Symposium is preponderantly poetry and 
not philosophical investigation. I think (and it seems that 
Professor Ritter, too, admits it) that a true and sufficient sum- 
mary of this interpretation is the sentence quoted on page 70 
from I. Plenge: “ Weil Plato kein Moralprediger ist, sondern 
der reiche geistige Dichter dem nichts Menschliches fremd ist, 
fiihrt er den Zauberweg zur letzten Erkenntniss durch alle 
Méglichkeiten die er sieht, um eine einmal bestehende Sitte 
wenigstens zu veredeln oder vertieft zu erfassen.” 

A large part of the originality of the essay consists in the 
development of the theme that Goethe’s “ Faust ” is an exempli- 
fication of what Plato meant by Hros. Schiller’s “ Don Carlos ”, 
too, is an avatar of the daimon of Diotima’s speech. I cannot 
feel that these comparisons are any more helpful than the state- 
ment that Goethe is spiritually closer to Plato than is any 
character known to Professor Ritter. It is not sound method, 
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surely, to postulate this equation and then by proving a charac- 
teristic of Goethe to take it for proved that the same was a 
quality of Plato. Yet this is done in the “ Supplement” to the 
essay. It is the more unfortunate because Professor Ritter can 
maintain his case without such doubtful methods. 

In this “ Supplement ” there is an acute refutation of Lager- 
borg’s imputation of mysticism to Plato. Throughout the essay 
are to be found excellent remarks on various topics of Platonic 
interpretation, as for example the statement that of the Good, 
the True, and the Beautiful no one can be subordinated to either 
of the others as means to end. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Sylla, ou la monarchie manquée. By J. Carcopino. Paris, 
L’Artisan du Livre, 1931. Pp. 245, 1 table. Paper, 20 fr. 


In this stimulating book, which will be especially useful as 
a commentary on Cicero’s Pro Roscio, CARCOPINO opposes the 
traditional view of Sulla on several counts. (1) He regards 
Sulla as belonging to the fringe of the nobility, having little 
in common with its leaders, and certainly not devoted to the 
aristocratic cause. We must remember Sulla’s sad experience 
of democratic rule, however, in considering his views on govern- 
ment during his later years, whether or not he was born to the 
inner circle of the oligarchy. Cicero’s Pro Roscio Amerino 
shows that his victory on his return from the East was still 
regarded more than two years later as the victory of the nobility 
(see 16, 135, 141-2). 

(2) The second proposition is that Sulla’s legislation shows 
no aristocratic or conservative bias. The author is here pre- 
paring the ground for his contention that Sulla considered 
himself king, and attempts to prove that his legislation purposed 
not to set up a government that could ‘function without a dic- 
tator and secure from popular folly, but to weaken all classes 
before his own power. The argument will probably not convince 
every reader. 

(3) Not only did Sulla regard himself as king, says Carco- 
PINO, but the ancient authors speak of him as king or tyrant. 
The authors quoted are Cicero, Plutarch, and Appian. Allowing 
for figurative language in Cicero and the different race and 
period of the other two, all we gather from reading the passages 
is that Sulla acted in an arbitrary and un-Roman manner while 
he was dictator. His contact with eastern customs is probably 
responsible for many of his un-Roman measures and attitudes, 
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for example his despotic attitude toward the persons and prop- 
erty of his conquered enemies in Rome (see Cic., de leg. agr., 
ii, 56). The coins which he issued with his own image and 
without EX S C to signalize his triumph (Giesecke, Italica 
Numsmatica, p. 289) do smack of the autocrat, but the personal 
touch was necessary to guarantee the fineness of those which 
were destined for eastern circulation (Giesecke, p. 297); even 
the tyrannicide Brutus put his own image on his eastern coins. 
Sulla also tried to establish himself as divinely inspired, we are 
told, and to rest his power on his divinity. The author’s chief 
argument misinterprets Plut., Sulla, VI, 10, and Lucullus, 
XXIII, 6, to mean that Sulla “. .. légua 4 son lieutenant 
Lucullus la recommandation de cautionner ses ordres a ses 
soldats par les avertissements de ses réves.” The other passages 
adduced show only that Sulla was unusually superstitious. It 
may be that the idea of absolute monarchy will account for 
some of his actions on his return from the East, but the defi- 
nitely oligarchical cast of his legislation shows plainly that he 
had no permanent intention of setting himself up as monarch. 

(4) The author believes that Sulla was forced to retire to 
private life by a coalition of the aristocracy led by the Metelli 
and supported by Pompey’s army. The suggestion is interesting 
even if one believes that he had intended to retire presently. 
Cicero’s defense of Roscius of Ameria is called the first move 
against Sulla and dated early in 79. Gellius, XV, 28, 3-4, 
shows plainly—if one reads the whole passage—that it was 
in 80, too early to be very significant. Further, Cicero tells us 
in the speech that the Metelli and the Scipiones had long been 
friends of Roscius’ father, so that their defense of Roscius was 
partly, if not entirely, their duty, instead of a pure attack on 
Sulla. However, Sulla’s cruel divorce of Metella may well 
outweigh a great deal of negative evidence as to the feelings 
of the Metelli toward him. 

An examination of the biographies of the Metelli of the 
period shows that they were not forceful enough characters to 
raise the Senate against the feared dictator. We do not know 
when Metellus Pius, the nominal head of the family and consul 
in 80, left for Spain to fight Sertorius, but it probably was very 
early in 79, since he should have had little difficulty in raising 
troops, and presumably he was not in Rome during 79 to lead 
the insurgents. Pompey surely was not on good terms with 
Sulla, but we cannot be sure that he was close to the Metelli 
and leagued with them against Sulla. Carcopino dates his 
marriage to Mucia early in 79 by means of an unjustified 
emendation (p. 189, n. 6). The marriage could have taken 
place at any time between Aemilia’s death in 81 and early 
in 78. The theory that the Metelli procured him the triumph 
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which Sulla was unwilling to let him have rests upon insufficient 
evidence (pp. 194-5). 

In spite of the difficulty of proof the suggestion is worth 
considering that restlessness among the senators, backed by 
Pompey’s independent attitude and the threat of his army, 
induced Sulla to retire to private life before he was ready to 
do so. The obvious question why he did not try to maintain 
his position by force is plausibly answered (pp. 205-8). On 
p. 98, n. 2, read Schur for Schulz; on p. 108, n. 1, read Pro 
Cn. Pompei Imperio, 28. 

RicHakp M. Haywoop. 


Tue JoHNS HoPpKINS UNIVERSITY. 


WILFRED PIRT MUSTARD 
FEBRUARY 18, 1864—JuLy 30, 1932 


With deep personal sorrow and with profound professional 
regret 1 record the passing away of Wilfred Pirt Mustard,— 
friend, colleague, collaborator. Professor Mustard had been 
suffering with a chronic affection of the heart, and the end had 
not been unexpected, yet the news of his death came as a crush- 
ing blow. 

Born in Uxbridge, Canada, he got his collegiate training at 
the University of Toronto, where, in 1886, he received the bacca- 
laureate degree with a gold medal in the classics and was 
appointed to a fellowship, which he held for three years. From 
1889-1891, he studied at the Johns Hopkins University, holding 
a university scholarship the first year and a fellowship the second. 
During these two years he served also as examiner for the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and in 1890 obtained from his Alma Mater 
the degree of Master of Arts. In 1891, after pursuing courses of 
study in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit under Professors Minton 
Warren, Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, Maurice Bloomfield, and 
others, and satisfying all other requirements, he was admitted 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Thus well equipped, Dr. Mustard began his professional career 
with a professorship of Latin in Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, where he remained for two years (1891-1893). He then 
went to Haverford College and was instructor of Latin there for 
one year (1893-1894) and professor of Latin for thirteen years 
(1894-1907). He was then brought to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity as Collegiate Professor of Latin (1907-1919), and after 
the death of Professor Kirby Flower Smith he was appointed 
professor of Latin to share the conduct of the department with 
Professor Tenney Frank. 

At the very outset of his career, Professor Mustard began to 
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publish. His doctoral dissertation was committed to print within 
a year after his promotion. In the following year, he issued, for 
the benefit of American students, a revision of an English edition 
of Stories from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Removal to Haverford 
with its renewals of old contacts and possibilities for new was a 
further spur to publication. The editor of the American Journal 
of Philology enlisted his help in the furnishing of reports of 
foreign periodicals and in the writing of reviews. Always a lover 
of literature and stimulated by the similar studies of his intimate 
friend Kirby Flower Smith, Professor Mustard began to devote 
himself to the study of the influence of the classical authors upon 
modern literature and issued a stream of notes, articles, and 
books in this field of study. As a consequence, students of 
modern literature frequently called upon him for the elucidation 
of some difficult classical allusion or for the determination of its 
source. When Professor Mustard joined the staff of the Johns 
Hopkins University, he gave courses, among others, in the history 
of pastoral poetry, and the fruits of these studies were published 
in a series of editions of works of various Renaissance writers of 
Latin poetry, beginning, in 1911, with the Eclogues of Baptista 
Mantuanus and closing, in 1931, with the Hclogues of Henrique 
Cayado. Death interrupted the progress of other similar publica- 
tions. In recognition of his service to literature, the University 
of Toronto, in 1921, conferred on him the degree of D. Litt., and 
the Royal Virgilian Academy of Mantua, in 1922, made him a 
corresponding fellow. 

It would not be fair to the memory of Professor Mustard not 
to make especial mention of the codperation accorded by him to 
this Journal. In addition to the contribution of many original 
papers, he was faithful and prompt in reporting the contents of 
various foreign periodicals, and from 1916, certainly, his name 
figures as a reviewer more frequently than that of any other 
person. And the same loyalty and codperative spirit that were 
shown by him during the editorship of Professor Gildersleeve 
were shown also under the present management. Since 1920, 
when Professor Mustard became officially a member of the codp- 
erative staff of the Journal, he was always ready to examiine, 
with a view to availability for publication, any article in his 
special field of study, he never failed to furnish on time his 
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report of the Rivista di Filologia, and, as intimated above, he 
performed more than his share of reviewing. 

But Professor Mustard’s activity was not limited to teaching 
and scholarly publication. He was often called on to read papers 
before classical associations and clubs, and the Baltimore Classi- 
cal Club, of which he was a loyal member and counselor, is 
indebted to him for many an instructive and entertaining paper. 
He was instrumental also in interesting American scholars in 
the work of the Classical Association of England, and the Asso- 
ciation rewarded him by making him a corresponding member. 
Professor Mustard also entered heartily into various administra- 
tive duties. He was for many years a member of the Library 
Committee of the Johns Hopkins University and of the Board 
of Collegiate Studies, and he was Secretary of the Committee on 
the B.S. degree. He was one of the founders of the Johns 
Hopkins Alumni Magazine, of which he remained an associate 
editor till the time of his death. He was also a valued member 
of the Tudor and Stuart Club, and for many years served on the 
House Committee of the Johns Hopkins Club. Professor 
Mustard remained a bachelor until late in life. In 1921, he 
married Charlotte Rogers Smith, who survives him. 

When one scans the list hereto attached of Professor Mustard’s 
publications, one marvels at the amount of work achieved. And 
there was nothing hasty about Professor Mustard’s work. Every- 
thing that he wrote was well-considered, and in the preparation 
of his manuscript or typescript he was a man after the heart of 
the editor. He was not given to amplification, nor to the use 
of superlatives. In fact, his style was free from all exuberance 
of expression. It was plain, but elegant, and the elegance was 
derived from long and close contact with that which was best 
in literature. He never reviewed a book without reading it. His 
notices were usually brief. In some respects he was an ideal 
reviewer. There was always an appraisal of the work reviewed 
and a statement of the features that were praiseworthy or other- 
wise. He was frank in his criticism, but fair and genial. And 
as he was in his work, he was in life. I honored him for his 
frankness, I loved him for his friendship, I admired him for 
his scholarship. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS.* 
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The Etymologies in the Servian Commentary to Vergil. [Reprinted 
from Colorado College Studies, Vol. III.] Colorado Springs, The 
Gazette Printing Co., 1892. ii, 37 pp. (Johns Hopkins doctoral 
dissertation. ) 

Stories from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, edited for the use of schools by 
John Bond and Arthur 8. Walpole. With notes, exercises, and 
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* This Bibliography was compiled under my direction by Miss Marjorie 
Grafflin. The items of the reviews are not in the precise form in which 
I should like them to be, but the exigencies of the press precluded the 
making of suitable alterations.—C. W. E. M. 
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